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Plato Calling 

When men speak 
ill of thee, live so 
that nobody will' 
believe them. 


Number 10-49 april 29,1939 



A NEW MAP 
OF EUROPE 

See middle pages 

Thursday 2d p & a & 


TWO PENS AND TWO WARS = 



Will They Give Us Peace? 


The eyes of the world are on Berlin where tomorrow Herr Hitler is to 
reply to Mr Roosevelt’s dramatic appeal for World Peace. See page 2 


The Old Umbrella 


Hear Mr Editor, How amusing it 
seems to have Young Umbrellas 
aged 14 and 30 drawing attention to 
themselves. Let them listen to me. 

When my dear, kind owner was 
admitted to the Law in 1873 lie was 
given a guinea by his Grandmamma 
to buy an umbrella. After much 
search in Oxford Street I was selected. 
He wanted a firm supporting stick 
with a good horn handle and a cover 
of strong black silk, and it was' my 
pleasure to meet his need and to 
be adorned with a silver band with 
his name on. 

Ever since that eventful day I have 
been his constant companion, except 
when I wanted a new cover, and then 
one with a cherrywood handle kept 
him company for a short time. He 
soon came to an end bv being left in a 


taxi, and I am still going strong. If I 
told you how I have travelled through 
Spain again and again, through North 
Africa, in Greece and France and 
. Switzerland, you would he thrilled—- 
to say nothing of climbing to the 
top of horse-buses and getting into 
hansom cabs. 

As I am 66 and my master is go 
(I went for a walk with him by the 
sea this morning), you will understand 
why I smile at 14 and 30. My master 
reads the C N always, and if you 
would like it I will have my photo¬ 
graph taken with it and send it along. 

An Umbrella at Croxley 
Green, Hertfordshire 

I Ye send our love to the Old Umbrella 
and to its master, young at go. May it 
give him comfortable shelter for thousands 
o f days more. 


Strange Cargoes 
In the Sky 

The Pigeon Post Canary and the 
Flying Caterpillars 


IV/Iargaret sits by day in her 
wheel chair in a New York 
hospital and Tessie sings to her. 

This is only half the story, and 
Margaret and Tessie are but half the 
names. Margaret’s other name is 
Gillan, and she is ten years okl, and 
may some day leave her chair. But 
the days pass wearily for her, and 
some time ago the bright thought 
came to her that she would write to 
Washington to ask the Wild Life 
Federation if they would send her a 
goldfinch to cheer her up. 

A Cheery Little Songster 

A tender smile of pity lit up the 
offices of the Federation when the 
post bore the childish request to 
them. Alas! they could not send a 
goldfinch, because in the States those 
wild songsters must not be caged; but 
they felt they must do something 
about it. Would a canary do instead ? 
A canary is not as gay a bird as a 
goldfinch, but they hit on a kind of 
canary that sings a very cheery song. 
It was a roller canary, sometimes 
called a Hartz Mountain canary, 
because it was in these mountains that 
they were first bred. 

For a long time they could not be 
bred anywhere else, but now they 
have spread from the Old World to the 
New, and everywhere are welcome. 
They warble with a long, continuous 
trill, and the trills run on in higher or 
lower notes. Anyone who has ever 
been to a roller canary show will 
recall the delightful intermingling of 
the songs, never clashing, always 
making harmony. 

So much for roller canaries in 
general; but it was felt that poor 
Margaret ought to have a very special 
kind of canary to compensate for any 
disappointment in not getting her 
goldfinch. 

Tessie Testpilot 

Mr Robert Rochon of the Federation 
had just the canary; and he also had 
the idea of sending it in a surprising 
way. He had been experimenting with 
a featherweight aluminium box for 
carrying birds. It is a cylindrical box, 
air cooled, and, in spite of its in- 
genuitv and comfortable space, hardly 
heavier than an ordinary letter sent 
by letter post. In trying it out he 
called - on his canary Tessie to be the 
first passenger in it by pigeon post. 
Tessie took so kindly to the con¬ 
trivance as to be given at once a 
surname, Tessie Testpilot. 


Here, then, are all the preliminaries, 
for the surprise that came to Margaret 
and her child companions in the 
hospital ward. The}'’ had been told 
that the canary was coming. How 
would it arrive ? 

Margaret sat with her eyes glued to 
the window, and all the other children 
held their breath as they gazed at the 
sky. Presently a white carrier pigeon 
appeared, winging its way towards 
them out of the blue. On its back was 
a tiny compartment. When the box 
was opened Tessie Testpilot began to 
sing; and that was how Margaret’s 
canary came to her, the first canary 
to travel pickaback by pigeon post. 

The carrier pigeon carrying a canarv 
pickaback reminds us of the Mayc 
plane, a big flying-boat carrying a 
smaller seaplane on its back. The 
pigeon is far from being superseded, 
but the plane can carry more, and has 
bepn employed to carry cattle, and 
even a lion. Its latest venture is 
to convey something much lighter, 
namely caterpillars. 

These caterpillars have a mission, 
and it is to destroy one of those weeds 
which,^having been welcomed at first 
in Australia, have become damaging 
pests. The prickly pear is the best 
known, but another that has become 
a menace is the St John’s wort. 

From Surrey to Canberra 

It was taken to Australia in 1870 
by a German woman who liked the 
yellow flower, as well she. might. 
Unhappily, Australian sheep also like 
the look of it, and like the taste too; 
hut it causes a skin disease which 
seriously' affects the wool. 

Grubs or caterpillars, which feed on 
the weed, keep it in check in England, 
and are common in Surrey'. A number 
have been collected at Box Hill, and 
arc now on their way to Australia in 
the Imperial Airway's fly'ing-boat. 
Champion. They' arc carried in a 
vacuum flask, and arc kept at a 
temperature slightly above freezing. 
So carried they should sleep through 
the journey of 11,000 miles, and be 
hungry enough when they' awake at 
Canberra to begin at once on a meal 
of St John’s wort leaves. It is hoped 
that their tribe will mightily' increase, 
and the weed suffer accordingly'. 

The most careful precautions were 
taken during their flight to prevent 
them from breaking loose, and the 
consent of every' country over which 
the plane will fly had to be. obtained. 
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THE DON 
LOOKS BACK 

What the Public 
Orator Does 

Let us now praise famous men. 

; Ecclesiasticus 

Dr Terrot Glover of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, is retiring in the 
next October term, and the University 
must find another Public Orator to 
succeed him. 

Public Orators of Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity are chosen for their eminence in 
Greek and Latin literature; but another 
talent is required of them, namely that 
of delivering in the sonorous Latin 
tongue a short oration on the character 
and achievements of famous men whom 
the University delights to honour with 
an Honorary Degree. 

Our other Universities follow the same 
practice; but the orations and the Public 
Orator of Cambridge have remained 
since the days of Dr Sandys the widest 
known.. Sir John Sandys was a fine 
classical scholar, and his Latin orations, 
though rather florid, commanded wide 
and generally loud applause. 

In the Senate House 

These orations, like those of Dr 
Glover who succeeded him, were de¬ 
livered in the Senate House when 
notable men were presented to the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
other assembled dignitaries, graduates, 
and undergraduates of the University 
when they came to receive an honorary 
Doctor’s degree. Many a tale is told of 
undergraduate irreverent humour on 
these occasions; but their applause 
is unaffected and vociferous. 

This is what might be expected, 
because there are hardly any famous 
Men of the Time who do not conic to the 
Senate House on the King’s Parade to 
receive the honour due to them. Dr 
Glover recalls that his Public Orations 
have included tributes to four Prime 
Ministers, whom we may easily reckon 
since his first year of office in 1920, one 
ex-President of the United States, who. 
may have been Mr Hoover, two Kings, 
and the present Emperor of Japan. 

These are the stars of the first magni¬ 
tude which cross the Public Orator’s 
firmament. But if we were to name all 
the great men who appear before him, 
leaders of science, poets, writers, musi¬ 
cians, engineers, inventors, ambassa¬ 
dors, Governors of Great Britain’s far 
possessions then, as Lord Rosebery once 
said at a dinner to Lord Curzon, there 
would be such a galaxy of brilliance 
that smoked glasses would be needed 
while gazing upon them. 

Lady Aberdeen 

In these dark days, with the shadows 
01 war threatening around us, there has 
passed out of the world one of the 
noblest friends of Peace, Lady Aberdeen. 

She was one of the oldest friends of 
the C N. She had read it from the 
beginning, and found in it, as also did 
Lord Aberdeen until he died, the ex¬ 
pression of the ideals and convictions for 
which they both fought without ceasing 
through two generations. They were 
never tired of advising mothers to give 
it to their children. . 

There never were two people in the 
world more devoted to each other, more 
faithful to the principles of Liberalism, 
more chivalrous in public service, more 
unceasing in well-doing Both were 
active to the very end of their long lives, 
and both were known in every, land 
where the causes of womanhood, educa¬ 
tion, and peace have made progress in 
our time. OneVof the last inspiring 
messages Lady Aberdeen heard was the 
appeal of President Roosevelt to the 
Dictators, and we may be sure that it 
would lift up her brave heart as She, 
passed out of the world in which she 
was so heroic a figure, so beloved by all 
who knew her. 


Roosevelt or Hitler? Little news Reel 


A streak of light lias broken 
through, but the world waits to 
see if it will grow into a flame, of peace 
and a torch of hope for the New 
Europe down the ages. 

After the tumult and the shouting 
of Herr Hitler’s fiftieth birthday comes 
the waiting-time for his speech to the 
Reichstag, his'reply to Mr Roosevelt’s 
momentous message. 

- It is too much to hope that the 
Dictators will in one word give up 
their violent ways, but it is' felt that 
Herr Hitler will not dismiss the appeal 
with the scorn Mussolini’s paid press 
poured on it when Mr Roosevelt sent 
it thrilling across the Atlantic. Signor 
Mussolini, waiting like the tail of the 
dog to see which way the head goes, 
has not always been well-informed 
about Herr Hitler’s action, and it may 
prove that his raving nonsense in 
declaring Mr Roosevelt’s message an 
act of war was his raving nonsense 
and no more. Certainly Herr Hitler 
will give it more serious attention, for 
it gives him the'last chance to get what 
he wants by peace instead of by war. 

Should he choose war, he is doomed 
beyond all human hope ; should he 
choose. peace, the way is open for 
Germany to become a steady and 
prosperous nation in Europe, encircled 
not by hate and ruin but by friendship 
and goodwill, with the gates of the 
world open to her for all she needs. 

The plain question Mr Roosevelt 
has put to Germany is whether she is 
willing not to attack certain nations 


for ten years. He has drawn up a list 
of 30 nations most likely to be subject 
to attack, and if Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini will leave them alone, re¬ 
specting their independence, the Presi¬ 
dent promises to obtain similar under¬ 
takings from these nations, and to call 
a conference, in which America will 
take part, to settle all outstanding 
questions. 

It is, in a word, a proposal for coming 
to the table before a war instead of 
after a war, coming together to decide 
the fate of millions while they are 
strong and undefeated instead of with 
millions of suffering and maimed 
among them, their energies broken, 
their money lost, their trade in ruins. 

There can be no question which way 
the happiness and interest of all the 
nations lies, and we shall be likely to 
know in a very few hours which way 
the world is going—Roosevelt’s or 
Hitler’s. One great historic step has 
been taken whatever happens, -Herr 
Hitler still complains bitterly that the 
world holds Germany guilty of the 
last war: President Roosevelt has 
made it clear to history that if the next 
war comes no one will be able to doubt 
where the guilt lies. It is two men 
and the fate of the 2000 million plain 
people of the world. The President’s 
way will bring universal prosperity 
back to the world: the Dictator’s way 
will plunge it into unutterable grief, 
ruin, and death. Never has been such 
power in a word as in Herr Hitler’s 
tomorrow. . 


War Will Kill Trade For the 
Rest of Our Lives 


A lthough the Great War ended more 
than 20 years ago, our trade has not 
yet recovered from its effects. . 

Our once great cotton trade now 
produces only half what it produced in 
1913, and our coal trade now exports 
only half what it exported in 1913. 
Our trade with India is also only half 
what it was. '1 

Indeed, there is cause, to wonder 
whether our trade will ever recover 
what it lost by the war. It is a matter 
that gravely concerns us all, for if we 
do not increase our overseas commerce 
and maintain our shipping the nation 
will be compelled to reduce its standard 
of life. 

War preparations, giving an artificial 
stimulation to trade through the ordering 
of guns, barracks, warships, warplanes, 
uniforms, shelters, mask a process of 
interference with true trade that only 
reveals itself,when the war is over or 
when the preparations are found to be 
not needed. 

The British standard of life depends 
upon the earning of imports. 


Enormous cargoes are brought in of 
food, timber, ores, fibres, and exotic 
articles such as petroleum, rubber, tea, 
coffee, and oranges, and the shops offer 
us a great variety of articles. Half the 
food we eat is sea-borne, and three- 
quarters of the materials of our factories 
also come to us in ships. 

Last year we brought in ^920,000,000 
of these things, or about £ 3,000,000 
worth for each working day. ' We earned 
these imports only partly by selling 
things abroad ; our exports were worth 
or >ly ^532,000,000. The balance was 
mainly earned by our shipping and by 
interest due on money lent. But all 
these items are precarious, just as the 
cotton and coal trades have proved to be. 

Shipping is so depressed that the 
Government is paying heavy bounties 
to keep it going. Oversea lending of 
money becomes more and more risky. 

So we see the trail of war across the 
land after 20 years ; it is worth while to 
remember how long its ruin lasts. The 
truth is that no generation can ever 
recover from a Great War now. 


No Room For Quarrels 


This, note has been sent to us by an 
astronomy reader of the C N. 

S trange that men, and nations that 
are man writ large, should spend so 
jnuch time in quarrelling when their 
life is so short that they can ill afford 
to waste it! Come with me out into 
space for some light-years, and ask. 
Where is the earth on which so many 
wars occur ? 

For answer I will tell you that it is 
so ridiculously small that you cannot 
see.it, and that its boasted suri' is a 
pale star, one of the most insignificant 
in the heavens. Your earth is a speck 


of dust, and its inhabitants not to be 
seen for their microscopic proportions. 
Thus viewed the quarrels of men are 
not merely foolish : they are ridiculous 
vanities. 

Time will pass, and the moon will 
creep ever nearer the earth until she 
will cause such great tides to surge over 
the earth’s seas that life as we know it 
will be impossible. 

It is not merely that man is small; 
he lives, and can only live, within a 
narrow range of temperature, on pre¬ 
carious tenure; why, then, should he 
waste his years ? ' 


The Ministry of Agriculture is to 
make a grant of 60 per cent, about 
^468,006, toward the cost of -sea- 
defence schemes In' Essex'. . 

The BBC is broadcasting from the 
Daventry short-wave station a series of 
lessons in English for Arabs. 

Ireland is the 'first country in the ‘ 
British Isles to be equipped entirely, 
with motor-lifeboats. 

Every year 240 tons of soot fall on 
every square mile of London. . 

Over 14,000,000 people have been up 
the Eiffel Tower during ifs fifty -years. 

Lighthouse-keepers' in the Bav of 
Fuiidy listen to programmes given by a 
Canadian Boy Scout station specially 
for their benefit. 

1 

There has been no accident for over a 
year at Croydon’s busiest traffic point. 

A new observatory, the third it has 
had, was opened by Sir Arthur Eddington 
at Glasgow the other day. 

Portraits of Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose are on a one-cent 
stamp issued by the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the Royal visit. 

The authorities of the World’s Fair at 
New York are to finish and keep open 
the Czecho-Slovak pavilion. 

Daffodil Roads for Essex 

Essex is to be congratulated on her 
scheme for making her main roads 
beautiful. On the London-Southend 
arterial road, the Barking, Chelmsford, 
and Colchester bypasses, and in Wood¬ 
ford Avenue the authorities will plant 
thousands of bulbs and plants, and they 
hope in two or three years to have the 
whole of the county’s 2800 miles of 
highways fringed with a blaze of colour. 

Mr R. H. Buckley, the county sur¬ 
veyor, whose happy idea it is, is appeal¬ 
ing to Essex people for discarded bulbs 
from their gardens. 

THINGS SEEN 

A duck sitting on T4 eggs in the belfry 
‘of the old church tower at Gaddesby in 
Leicestershire. 

Ten thousand rose trees planted along 
the Maginot line in France. 

A squirrel, an owl, and a jay sitting 
in a tree in a Kent garden. 

THINGS SAID 

Too often we are' more concerned 
about what we can wrest from life than 
we are about what we can contribute 
to it. Mr Rockefeller 

My mother was not ambitious, but she 
was splendidly inquisitive. 

Mademoiselle Eve Curie . 

I have been going to America for 
many years, and each time I exhaust 
myself with happiness. 

Mr Somerset Maugham . 

Human community life cannot long 
endure on a basis of crude force, brutality, 
terror, and hate. Professor Einstein 

Daddie, I don’t like the dark ; it gets 
in my light. A C N reader’s little girl ' 

American architecture is the only 
architecture that has shown real advance 
in hundreds of years. Mr Stefan Zweig 

The first bird sanctuary that we hear 
of was established by Ghazan Khan in 
Persia, in the 12th century. 

From a new book on Persia 

THE BROADCASTER 

'J’he Gold Coast has raised £6go for 
the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees. 
r J’HE daily reading cards of the Scripture 
Union are issued in 92 languages. 
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Column of Planes • Penguin Neighbours • 


Spring Sunshine 



His Neighbours—The only human occupant of Bird Island, off Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, is the lighthouse-keeper, seen here with just a few of his penguin friends 


-' ': 


^ ' 4 , >r ' 



By the Thames—Patients at St Thomas’s Hospital enjoy the Spring 
sunshine on the terrace opposite the Houses of Parliament 


Formation Flying—A spectacular flight by nine Boeing 
pursuit planes of the United States Army Air Corps 


Mms 


Happy Holidays—Busy scenes like this on the Regent’s Park boating lake were common to many parks during the sunny weather of the holidays 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S 

Trumpets 

A Call From a Good 
King’s Grave 

Through the world on the first Sunday 
of summer time rang the silvern sound 
of the trumpets of Tutankhamen, who 
was king in Egypt 3000 years ago. None 
could listen unmoved to this sound, so 
strange as almost to be unearthly, when 
it broke the silence. 

Only once in those 30 centuries had 
the silence been broken by them, and 
that was when Mr Howard Carter found 
them in the Tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings which had miraculously escaped 
discovery so long, and was so miracu¬ 
lously laid bare. Mr Carter blew a 
blast on the slender silver trumpet 
which summoned the three legions of 
Tutankhamen’s army. It sounded loud 
and clear, though the legions heard it 
not, and the gods Amen-ra, Ptah, and 
Horus, their protectors, were silent. 

Two Calls Across the World 

Then on a peaceful Sunday afternoon, 
when the world was pondering a call to 
Peace from the American President, the 
same modern miracle which made his 
appeal audible to the listening continents 
brought to their ears the trumpet’s 
clarion call. 

It came, followed by the milder notes 
of the smaller trumpet of bronze, from 
the chamber in the Cairo Museum which 
glitters with the unexampled splendour 
of the Pharaoh’s funeral trappings. 
About the triple coffin, the innermost of 
gold, are grouped the tributary emblems 
of jewels and alabaster, of cedar-wood 
caskets, of statuary and painting, and 
canopic shrines, with which the Pharaoh’s 
greatness while he lived were com¬ 
memorated in his death. 

The gold plaques laid on the King’s 
breast for his long sleep are there. On 
them are graved the welcoming speeches 
of his gods. Nut, the divine Mother, 
welcomes him. Geb, the god of the 
Earth, declares that his nobility is 
perfect, his name and heart eternal. 
Only Tutankhamen himself seems to 
whisper tremulously his appeal and hope 
in the sentence on the coffin lid, “ O, 
divine Mother, spread thy wings over 
me, as the Imperishable Stars.” 

Those who first saw these things when 
the shrine of the Pharaoh, sunk in his 
rocky tomb, was laid bare to the light 
looked and came away again with 
dazed faces, as of those who had gazed 
on one of the great secrets of man’s 
mortality. Sixteen years have passed 
since then, and some of the glory and 
wonder has faded. 

The Spirit That is Lasting 

It woke again when the trumpet’s 
sound rippled round the world. For the 
trumpets, though they spoke of the 
passing of the power and dominion and 
glory of a Dynasty and an Empire that 
are now only names, told also that the 
mind and spirit that created beautiful 
things passeth not away. 

The Empires and the peoples pass. 
Armies and kings, dictators and con¬ 
quests fall alike in the gulf of forget¬ 
fulness. Only what is lovely and of 
good report lives on ; and more lasting 
than the material emblems of these 
things is their spiritual counterpart.- 

The trumpets sounded in an hour 
when the whole world was awaiting 
eagerly tidings of peace and goodwill 
among men. It was only a coincidence, 
but deep in our hearts is the whispered 
hope, like that graven on the Pharaoh’s 
tomb, that the Divine Power will ■ 
spread its wings of peace over us. 


The Board of Education 
Is a Centenarian 
Training the Nation s Children 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Algae . , 
Naphtali. 
Piedmont 
Xenophon 


.- . Al-jee 
. Naf-ta-li 
. Peed : mont 
. Zen-o-fon 


If you- had been born a hundred 
* years ago and your father and 
mother had been unable to pay for 
you to go to a good school, you would 
probably have grown up without being 
taught to read or write. 

There were none of the well-built and 
well-equipped schools such as we now 
find everywhere. Here and there, it is 
true, a few charity schools could be 
found, but many of these had in. the 
course of time become schools for the 
children of the rich, as some of them still 
are today. 

A hundred years ago people seemed 
afraid of giving anything away. Occa¬ 
sional gifts to charities were all right, 
but it was thought that if any class of 
people got something free, even if it were 
education for their children, they would 
get lazy and expect to be given other 
things that they should pay for. 

The Dame School 

We can now see how mistaken they 
were. It was useless to expect fathers 
and mothers who had never been to 
school themselves to think their children 
ought to go to lessons .when they could 
be earning a shilling or two a week in 
some factory. Of course, plenty of 
parents were not so selfish, and bitterly 
regretted that their children could not 
get the education which alone would fit 
them to play a worthy part in the 
world’s work. 

But suppose they had wanted badly 
to send their children to school. Where 
could they go ? In far too many places 
the answer would be that there was no 
school at all. In many other places 
there would be some old lady who had 
started a school in one of the rooms of 
her little house. She probably had 
never been to a good school herself, and 
had certainly never been trained, as all 
teachers are trained today, for the very 
difficult job of teaching. Such schools 
were called Dame Schools. There might 
also be a similar sort of school kept by a . 
man who -had not been able to make a 
living in any other way. 

For a shilling or so a week such people 
would receive children and make some 
effort to teach them something. It was 
all a very poor business as a rule, and 
the children were only too glad to escape 
from such places. 

Making Their Marks 

So we cannot be very surprised, 
though we ought to be very shocked, to 
hear that when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne in 1837 half the men and 
women of England could not read, and 
if they were asked to sign their names 
all they could do was to put down what 
they called their mark, usually a simple 
cross, clumsily written, because they 
did not know how to write the few letters 
of their names. We still have reminders 
of this dismal state of affairs in the sign¬ 
boards outside shops and publichouses. 
When men and women could not read 
it was no use expecting them to find 
shops and houses by names or numbers ; 
you had to put up a picture of a crown 
or cross keys or a ship if .they were 
to find your house. 

Queen Victoria had reigned for only 
two years when one of her' Ministers, 
Lord John Russell, got her to sign an 
order setting up a small Education De¬ 
partment as the first effort of the country 
to end a state of affairs which was felt 
to be a disgrace to the richest country in 
the world. The order was signed by the 
Queen in April 1839. 

The first thing the new Education 
Department had to do was to help as 
much as it could the two big societies of 
men and women who had already begun 
to collect money to build schools and 
train teachers. One of these, managed 
by members of the Church of England, 
was called the National Society, and 


there are still National Schools in 
many towns and villages begun by 
this society. Many Nonconformist 
churches also started schools. 

Valuable although these beginnings 
were, one of the saddest things was the 
rivalry, and jealousy between them. 
Both joined, however, in common oppo¬ 
sition whenever suggestions were made 
that the Government should step in to 
do their work. At a time when all the 
effort available was so badly needed to 
build schools and to train teachers it is 
a thousand pities that so much energy 
went into disputes. 

Fortunately, the first head of the 
Education Department was a very wise 
and patient man who, despite his pas¬ 
sionate desire to give the poor children 
the education they needed, saw the 
folly of spoiling their chances by pressing 
onward too fast and thereby arousing 
too many enemies. He was Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth, and he is worth 
remembering on this hundredth birthday 
of the office he did so much to establish. 
Few men in the 19th century were able 
to do more for the future welfare of 
their country than he, for, although the 
work of his little department would be 
laughable today (when one city spends 
more on educating its people than he 
had for the whole country), we owe him 
a great debt of gratitude for his courage 
and foresight. He refused to be beaten, 
and he stuck to his task until overwork 
made him so ill that he was forced to 
retire ten years after he had begun. 

The Religious Problem 

But in those ten years he had laid the 
foundations on which his successors 
were able to build. They also had their 
struggles and their disappointments, for 
they had to face the criticism that State- 
aided schools would neglect religion and 
moral teaching, and they were told that 
it was the height of folly to let the State 
have any part in forming the opinions of 
the children. This last complaint must 
have seemed far-fetched and ridiculous 
to our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
but today we can be more sympathetic 
to the people who pointed out the 
dangers of letting the rulers of the State 
try to make up children’s minds for them. 

In Italy and Germany today we have 
abundant proof that the danger is a real 
one. In those lands children are taught 
to believe that everything which one 
man, the head of their Government, says 
or does is right and proper, no matter 
what crimes he may commit, what lies 
he tells. All the school .history books 
must be rewritten to show how great a 
man the ruler is. 

In our own country we cannot believe 
that such methods will lead to success. 
That wise Greek philosopher Plato spoke 
of the “ lie in the soul ” as the greatest 
evil that could befall mankind, and 
today, under our very eyes, an immensely 
powerful State is striving might and 
main to plant lies in the -souls of its 
citizens. Against such an evil no 
defence can be too strong. 

Let us therefore remember with grati¬ 
tude the work of the men who began, a 
hundred years ago, to build up in Eng¬ 
land and Wales an educational system 
which gave our children the chance to be 
rescued from ignorance and to grow into 
reasonable men and women. 

Scarecrow Robot 

The oldfashioned scarecrows have 
become obsolete. The farmer is now 
offered an automatic bird and vermin 
scarer which is guaranteed to go on work¬ 
ing for eight or nine hours at a stretch. 

For one thing, it makes a loud bang 
at regular intervals. The detonations 
are followed by a terrific clatter caused 
by arms that flap up and down. This 
is too much even for the greediest rooks. 


Fall of Our 
Mightiest Oak 

A Monarch 900 Years Old 

The biggest oak tree in Britain, 
which has weathered the storms for 
900 years, has been laid low. 

This mighty tree was the largest oak 
in Europe, and it is estimated to contain 
2000 cubic feet of timber. Visitors from 
all over the world would come to see it 
in the magnificent park of Powis Castle, 
which stands high on a rock near Welsh¬ 
pool, in Montgomeryshire. Its fall was 
due to the rotting of its roots. 

It is possible that the oak tree was 
older than the castle itself, which 
belonged to those Princes of Powis who 
played so big a part in the border warfare 
that led to the famous campaign of 
King Edward the First, and the appoint¬ 
ment of his infant son as the first 
English Prince of Wales. 

So turbulent were the Welsh chieftains 
when William the Conqueror came that 
he entrusted the defence of the west 
to one of his greatest barons, Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
kept the enemy within their hilly 
country by a series of castles. 

The Castle and the Tree 

It was one of the Princes of Powis, 
Cadwgan, who began to build Powis 
Castle on its commanding height, using 
the red sandstone from which the castle 
received its name Castell Coch (Red 
Castle). Cadwgan married a Norman 
wife who may have seen the oak as a 
sapling. 

Succeeding Welsh Princes added to 
the castle, and it finally passed into the 
possession of Hawys, who married 
Sir John Charlton, a supporter of that 
Edward who was the first English Prince ' 
of Wales. In the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth the Herbert family bought the 
castle and have owned it ever since. 

There are many other very ancient 
oaks in the great park, and a Douglas 
fir which is claimed to be the tallest in 
Britain. The park was laid out by the 
famous landscape gardener Capability 
Brown, and the story runs that he pro¬ 
posed to blow up the rock on which 
the castle stands in order to secure 
a uniform level for his schemes. 

With its hanging gardens Powis Castle 
looks down on a scene of superb beauty, 
but the tree which has seen it all come 
into existence is no more. It passes 
into the list of historic trees ; but, like 
the Fairlop Oak -of Hainault Forest in 
Essex, it will long be remembered by 
all who have seen it, for more than any 
tree it stood for the strength and 
endurance of the country over which it 
spread its mighty branches. 

A Fairy Tale—But True 

As a rule fairy tales are untrue. Here 
is one which is very soon to come true. 

Playing on the drab streets of a poor ■ 
part of Birmingham are five poor girls 
who are soon to spend six months at 
Cannes. Leaving the dull -streets, the 
smoke, and the poverty to which they 
are accustomed, they will find themselves 
whirled as if by magic out of England 
into France, where they will enjoy good 
food and sunshine and every comfort. 
It all sounds too good to be true, but 
happily it is something more than a 
dream. 

Behind it is Madame Joffre, widow of 
the famous French soldier. She is 
president of a convalescent home for 
girls at Cannes, and she has offered five 
free places for delicate and necessitous 
British girls as a tribute to Mr Chamber¬ 
lain’s work in the cause of peace, and in 
honour of Mrs Chamberlain. The Board 
of Education have invited the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association to act as their 
agents in making arrangements for the 
first five, and as Birmingham is Mr 
Chamberlain’s home town it has been 
thought fitting that the first group of 
girls should be chosen there. 
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POCKET SURPRISE 

Mr C. B. Adcock of Roxboro, North 
Carolina, took off his coat while garden¬ 
ing the other day, hung it on a tree, and 
forgot all about it for three days. 

When he went to get it he found that 
someone else had taken a fancy to it. 
Out of one of the pockets peeped a 
frightened little head. It was a wren, 
who had set up house and was sitting on 
four eggs 1 

Mr Adcock managed without the coat 
for a few weeks, and now all is well. 

A THRILL FOR ST PETERSBURG 

The boys and girls who live in St 
Petersburg, in sunny Florida, had a 
great treat the other day, for they saw 
something they had heard about all 
their lives but never seen. 

It was real snow ! Packed in boxes 
protected by dry ice, it was flown from 
Cannon Mountain in New Hampshire ' 
for use in a St Petersburg festival, 
after which it was displayed in a shop 
window for all the town to see. 

A BLIND BOY’S FEAT 

The Royal Victorian Institute for the 
Blind in Melbourne, has reason to bo 
proud of i6-year-old Arthur McKay, for 
the blind pupil has won a music scholar¬ 
ship. He won it by playing the Mozart 
piano concerto, having memorised the 
music from seventy pages of Braille after 
it had been played to him. 

THE PUNCTUAL CHIFF-CHAFF 

One of the astonishing things about 
bird migration is the regularity with 
which the travellers arrive here in spring 
and leave in autumn. 

Contrary to popular notion, the 
weather makes little difference to the 
timetable of the birds. Last spring was 
one of the mildest on record and this 
spring has been much colder, but the 
birds have arrived almost to the day. 

A careful observer has noted that 
the chiff-chaff, as small as any singing 
migrant we have, arrived at Whipsnade 
on March 22. Last year it was heard 
there on March 20, and it may easily 
have arrived on the same day this 
year, though it was not heard till the 
22nd. Wonderful it is that so small a 
bit of life (for the chiff-chaff 'is extra¬ 
ordinarily frail) should have battled 
against high winds and borne the bitter 
weather so bravely, and yet arrived in 
this country so early. • 

A PYTHON’S LONG FAST 

Never was a python hungrier than 
was Pete of the Charlotte Zoo in North 
Carolina the other day, for he had not 
had a meal for six months. 

Normally pythons are fed about once 1 
every three months, but Pete hurt his 
throat nine months ago and had to miss 
two meals. He is 30 feet long, and so it 
is not surprising that his first meal after 
so long consisted of 30 pounds of chopped 
meat, 15 dozen eggs, 15 pounds, of 
crushed bone, and a quart of milk of 
magnesia, all mixed together 1 

GAMES BY FLOODLIGHT 

The National Fitness Council, in a 
report to local authorities, urges the 
provision of floodlighting to encourage 
the playing of games. 

It is prepared to consider applications 
for grants for the purpose, whether for 
sports grounds, swimming-pools, or 
children’s play centres. 

Cost is not prohibitive; electric 
floodlighting for two netball courts 
costs £200, for a school playground £57. 

It is not found that playing by 
floodlight injures the eyes or that it 
causes eye-strain. 

Two tennis courts at Colwyn Bay are 
lighted by. 1000-watt electric lamps, 
and the players say that there is no 
difference between playing in artificial 
light and ordinary daylight. 

A swimming-pool at Enfield was 
floodlit by gas by a local authority for 
£372, and the area floodlit measures 
over an acre. 
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A LAKE DRIES UP 

Victoria's biggest sheet of fresh water, 
Lake Hindmarsh, has gone dry. As 
soon as they heard the news thousands 
of birds from far and wide came racing 
to this huge lake, which is normally 90 
miles around, for they knew that it 
meant many free meals for them, as the- 
stranded fish had no means of escaping. 

SIX MEN ON AN ISLAND 

The six Australian cablcmen on Cocos 
Island are delighted when the relief boat 
arrives every three months bringing 
20 tons of soil. 

The cable station happens to be built 
on a mile-long strip of coral covered with 
coconuts. Wonderful vegetables are 
grown for a time, until the coming of 
the monsoonal rains, when the soil 
gradually disappears into the coral. 
Before their very eyes the disgruntled 
gardeners see their carefully tended 
vegetables transformed into a few 
straggly plants on the snow-white coral. 

But this is just one of the drawbacks 
of living on a speck in the middle of the 
ocean, and the cablemen patiently await 
the coming of another cargo of soil, when 
they begin the performance all over again! 

THE LIFEBOATS 

Last year 5,648,000 people each con¬ 
tributed an average of a fraction under 
twopence to the Lifeboat Institution on 
flag days. The total collected, £43,839, 
was the highest since 1930. 

Perhaps we may feel that an island 
nation should not leave such important 
work to be financed by charity. 


A GREAT BIRD LIBRARY 

Bird lovers all over Australia are 
thrilled with the wonderful gift that has 
been received by the Commonwealth. 

It is the voluminous library on 
Australian birds, and has been presented 
by Mr Gregory Mathews, the famous 
Australian ornithologist, on condition 
that it is made available to students. 

Said to be one of the most complete 
libraries of its kind in existence, it is 
valued at about £20,000 and represents 
thirty years of collecting. It contains 
John Gould’s monumental folio work 
on the birds of Australia, illustrated by 
his wife, and, of course, Mr Mathews’s 
own work. The Birds of Australia. 

LOOK TO YOUR TREES 

The Berkshire County Council, having 
vainly warned a man about the condition 
of his orchard and suggested how the 
matter should be remedied, found that 
trees of other orchards in the vicinity 
were being affected, and summoned the 
offender before the Wantage magistrates, 
by whom a fine of £50 was imposed. 

All this may sound revolutionary, but 
laws of the kind have long been enforced 
in America, where neglected land is 
entered by officials, who remedy the evil 
and send in the bill to the farmer. 

This compulsion of good farming is 
actually as old as the oldest 'known 
human laws.' It is all covered in the 
great code set up in Babylon by Hani- 
murabi. If a tenant neglected his orchard 
and the crop suffered, among the penal¬ 
ties was that of making good to, the 
landlord the value of the fruit lost. 


In further flights this year it is hoped 
to obtain specimens from between 60,000 
and 70,000 feet, though stratosphere 
balloons will be necessary to reach such 
exceptional heights. 

GOOD NEWS ABOUT OUR MINES 

The Colliery Year Book for 1939 
gives us some good news about our 
coalmines and the splendid men who 
work in them. 

Figures reveal that although con¬ 
siderably more men were employed in 
the mines the number of accidents was 
substantially less. Also 4000 more 
men found work in the pits in 193S than 
in the previous year. 

After being closed for over nine years 
Ramcroft Colliery, Derbyshire, is to be 
reopened. Already 30 men are at work 
clearing the haulage ways, and soon 
hundreds of miners will be in work again. 

Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries are 
issuing the latest type of safety helmet to 
16,000 miners at their six collieries. 

FROM CHURCH TO POLICE STATION 

There can be few buildings which have 
been both church and police-station, but 
Chesliam in Buckinghamshire has one 
which claims this distinction. The 
building was originally the Wesleyan 
church, and it was closed when there 
was an amalgamation. It was next 
used as a labour exchange, and later as 
a social centre for the local unemployed. 
Now delinquents will' be taken into the 
police-station through a lych-gate and 
along crazy-paths made by the unem¬ 
ployed men who wished to improve their 
social centre. 


The Walking-Stick Trees 


U'or the last half century a little 
* steamer has been calling regularly at 
Kangaroo Island, which lies on the way 
into Adelaide, to collect sacks of Yacca 
gum cut from one of the slowest growing 
trees in the world, trees which were just 
beginning to grow when the Conqueror 
set foot in Britain. 

Australia has 14 varieties of the 
Yacca, or grass tree, or “ walking-stick 
tree,” as the boys and girls call it. It 
is one of the most remarkable growths in 
the Southern Hemisphere and in the 
world. On this little island, only 90 
miles long by 30, is found the tree from 
which are obtained the rare and valuable 


red and yellow gums which are sent 
almost all over the globe to be used for 
a hundred purposes. It is used in the 
making of varnishes, stove polishes, 
sealing-wax, metal lacquers, gramophone 
records, soaps, and perfumes. 

These weird-looking trees (Xanthorrhea 
Tatiana) are usually about as tall as a 
man, though some arc 15 feet. A huge 
tuft of spear-shaped grass crowns a 
“ trunk ” that has been gradually made 
of the dying grass leaves cemented by 
gum. The settlers who gather the gum 
have a difficult job, for it needs great 
cunning to cut this remarkable product 
of Nature from the heart of the Yacca. 


MR COX'S WATCH , 

When Mr R. Cox of Ballarat, Victoria, 
was fishing from a jetty four years ago 
lie dropped his silver watch into a lake. 

The other day, when the- dry weather 
had turned the lake into a mass of mud, 
Mr Cox remembered his lost watch and 
thought he would look for it. He dug 
in the mud, and after a little while found 
the watch, polished the case, and wound 
it up, when it started ticking and began 
to keep time as well as ever. 

THE GULLS ON LAKE NEUCHATEL 

Every winter on the Swiss lakes 
thousands of gulls and other sea and 
fresh water birds hug the shores in the 
neighbourhood of the towns because 
there they find safety and food. 

Recently, however, the brilliant light¬ 
ing of Neuchatel has attracted shoals 
of small fish known locally as “ our 
sardines.” Now, the gulls are not 
divers, 'and during the winter are often 
extremely hungry, so they eye these 
fish greedily. On the other hand, the 
coots are divers, and very successful 
ones, but they cannot swallow their 
prey below the surface, as so many of 
the bigger diving birds can do. In 
consequence the gulls watch the coots 
diving and wait for them to come back 
to the upper air, when they noisily 
steal their fish. 


THE WOLF HUNTERS 

So many herds, of reindeer have been 
attacked and decimated by wolves in 
Sweden and Finland‘that in Helsinki 
aeroplanes have been commissioned to 
go after the fierce creatures. Each 
machine carries a pilot and a hunter, 
the hunter’s duty being to machine-gun 
the pests. 


SPEED 


This striking statue representing Speed is one of many in the grounds 
of the great World’s Fair which is opening at New York on Sunday 


STUDYING THE STRATOSPHERE 

One of Russia’s small dirigible balloons, 
the VR 62, has recently been flown to 
more than 30,000 feet in the cause of 
science. 

The Academy of Sciences is making 
a study of the air in the sub-stratosphere 
and the stratosphere. The aeronauts 
had with them in the airship a number 
of hermetically-sealed glass containers. 
At various heights these containers, were 
opened, filled with air, and sealed again ; 
and the specimens thus taken arc to be 
the subject of thorough analysis in the 
laboratory. 
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The Unknown Man Who 
Saves Our Lives 

' Although man’s distrust' of man 
. seems to be growing by'leaps and ; 
" bounds in the political sphere, our 
trust in one another has increased 
beyond all measurement in the last 
few hundred years in most of the 
ordinary things of daily life. 

Mr Clarence Streit points this out 
in his book called Union Now, in 
which he urges the peoples of 15 
democratic States to trust each other 
a little more and form that Federation 
of Like-Minded Peoples which alone 
can save our civilisation. We quote a 
passage which seems to have been 
written expressly for the C N : 

Two hundred, one hundred, 
fifty years ago one finds far less 
dependence of men upon each 
other, and far less freedom. Then 
perhaps ten or a dozen men 
entrusted themselves for 50 miles 
to a stage-coach driver, with four 
or six horses, after making in¬ 
quiry and scrutinising their man. 
Now a thousand men rush into a 
train and are whisked off at 60 
miles an hour. They may do it 
twice a day through every year, 
or they may cross a continent, 
without ever going up to the loco¬ 
motive to see what manner of man 
is there with his hand on the 
reins of hundreds of horses, with 
his eye now on his watch, and 
soon searching vigilantly through 
the mist for the signal lamps. 

They may do this all year 
without it once occurring to 
them that they are all trusting 
their lives to a man at the throttle, 
and to the unknown men who 
made his watch, and to the man 
at the throttle of the train 
hurtling towards them, and to the 
maker of his watch, and to dis¬ 
tant train despatches and their 
watches and clocks, and to the 
signalmen and to the brakemen, 
and to the long line of men who 
made and inspected the brakes 
and the wheels and the cars and 
the locomotives, and to the men 
who made and inspected and laid 
the rails, and to the section hands 
and the track-walkers, and the 
bridge-builders and the tunnel- 
makers. 

We cannot enjoy the freedom 
from the horse’s limitations that 
a train gives without trusting our¬ 
selves blindly to the good faith 
of thousands of unknown men. 

© 

George Macdonald’s Prater 

0 Lord of life, Thy quickening voice 
Awakes my morning song • 

In gladsome words I would rejoice 
That I to Thee belong. 

I see Thy light, I feel Thy wind, 

The world, it is Thy word ; 

Whatever wakes my heart and mind, 
Thy presence is, my Lord. 

Within my heart, speak, Lord, speak on, 
My heart alive to keep, 

Till comes the night, and, labour done, 
In Thee I fall asleep. 



The Editor’s Table 

< k 


John Carpenter House, London 


mmm 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


THE EDITORS‘WINDOW 

• Fleet, the cradle of the journalism 7 of ' the world '- 

FROM MY WINDOW 


. Shelley Calling 

• More than a century has . passed 
since Shelley wrote the glorious 
poem which ends : 

" Oh cease ! must hate and death return ? 
Cease ! must men kill and die ? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past. 

Oh might it die or rest at last! 

The C N believes these times will 
pass and Peace will be saved, but it 
is for every one of us to make ourselves 
friendly before we can expect a friendly 
world. 

© 

The Gospel of Jazz 
'J’he Gospel of Jazz is that serious 
thought is a bore, and that the 
way to get rid of serious thought is to 
eclipse it with noise and folly. 

It is a sorry doctrine, and it is 
bringing tens of thousands to ruin 
and going so far that it threatens the 
national life. 

Nothing is too silly for the advocates 
of the jazz life. The latest phase is to 
introduce what are idiotically called 
“ wacky ’’ noises from America. You 
make a silly noise, call it something 
like Pinky Pip, and you are a little 
nearer to becoming a wastrel. 

The people who do this sort of thing 
have just produced a jazz version of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado. There 
is no masterpiece that can be defended 
against people who are attacking 
civilisation in this ridiculous way. An 
open conspiracy against decency is 
everywhere discernible. 

© 

Oxford and Cambridge 

Pps attempt is being made to deprive 
the Oxford Group of its name on 
the ground that it does not represent 
Oxford. 

But do Cambridge sausages repre¬ 
sent Cambridge ? 

Personally we like them both, 
and it is a poor spirit that uses its 
time working against a movement 
which desires nothing but a better 
world of better men. 


1914 

. Kaiser Wilhelm speaking* to his 
soldiers in rejig: 

r J'HE German people are the chosen of 
God. On me, the German Emperor, 
the spirit of God has descended. I am 
His Sword, His Weapon, and His 
Vice-Regent. 
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There Liberty Dies 

|t was odd to read in the accounts of 
Herr Hitler’s 50th birthday that 
by a coincidence Herr Himmler on the 
same day celebrated the fifth anniver¬ 
sary of his appointment as chief of 
the Gestapo. 

Alas, it is no mere coincidence. It 
must remain one of the grimmest facts 
of Herr Hitler’s story that he has 
risen to be head of a great nation by 
the power of the Secret Police. 

Where his foot is put down there 
liberty dies. 
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Is Wandering Far? 

A story which is being told far and wide 
among the refugees from persecution today 
runs somewhat like this. 

Jn the Middle Ages, when the Jews 
were fleeing from Prague as they 
are doing now, a Jewish father was 
tramping the road at night with his 
five-year-old son. 

The boy asked, “ Father, where are 
we going ? ” And the father answered, 
“ We are not going, my child ; we are 
wandering.” 

The boy thought this over and then 
said, “ Father, is Wandering far ? ” 

“ Yes, my son,” was the reply, “ so 
far that the end lies in the Almighty.” 

Can this bring consolation to the 
wanderers ? We are told'that it does. 
© 

Why She Was Cheerful 

.^sked why she always was so 
cheerful, an old Negro ' woman 
replied: “ Lawd, I jest wears de 

world like a loose garment.” 

’ ® 

JUST AN IDEA 

Hold to your opinion as long as you 
are sure it is right, but remember that 
only a fool holds on when he has lost 
faith in it. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Shakespeare has been turned into Qipsies don’t \v 
an industry. But you can't make with progress, 
him all work and no play. in the van. 

„, T Peter Puck Wants To Know 

j\f any things come to 
pass in country 
villages nowadays. 

Especially motor-cars. 

0 

3 ome families are 
always having 
scraps. Family life 
goes to pieces. 

0 

]\f uch money is spent 
on seeking oil in 
England. It's boring 
work. 


ant to move torward 
Yet they are always 



If roadmakers leave 
no stone .unturned 


A woman postman 
walks nine miles 
a day. Carries out her j 
duties. 

0 ' 

author says 
visitors get on 
his nerves. He should 
put them off. 

0 

JJefence workers 
demand more 
pay. Believe in self- 
defence. 


A Letter To Tomorrow 

]\/Ty Dear Tomorrow, I can think 
*Of little else to do, 

And so I take my pen and ink 
And drop a line to you. 

I own that I am ill at ease 
■ Respecting you today ; 

Do let me have an answer, please ; 
Repondez, s’il vous plait. 

J long to like you very much, 

But that will all depend 
On whether you “ behave as such ” 

(I mean, dear, as a friend). 

I’ll set you quite an easy task 
At which you are au fait; 

You’ll come and bring me what I ask ? 
Repondez, s’il vous plait. 

JJe sure to recollect your purse. 

For, be it understood, 

Though money matters might be worse, 
They’re very far from good. 

So, if you have a little gold 
You care to give away : 

But am I growing over-bold ? 
Repondez, s’il vous plait. 

little-— just a little—fame 
You must contrive to bring ; 
Because I think a poet’s name 
Would be a pleasant thing. 

Perhaps, though, as I’ve scarcely got 
A single claim to lay 
To such a gift, you’d rather not; 
Repondez, s’il vous plait. 

^ell, well, Tomorrow, you may 
strike 

A line through what’s above : 

And bring me folks that I can like. 
And folks that I can love. 

A warmer heart, a quicker brain, 

I’ll ask for, if I may : 

Tomorrow, shall I ask in vain ? 
Repondez, s’il vous plait. 

Henry S. Leigh 
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Why is Mr Tidmouse 
Earning a Small Wage ? 

■"The gigantic sum of £350,000,000 
is said by the Christian Social 
Council on Gamblingto have been spent 
in 1938 on horse-racing, -dog-racing, 
football pools, and gaming machines. 
The Council comments on this : 

It is a sad commentary on our civilisation 
that in the present tragic state of the world 
large numbers of the people should adopt 
Nero’s traditional role. While the world 
burns they are occupied with pools, pon¬ 
toons, pennutations, and pin fables. 

Employers everywhere complain, legiti¬ 
mate business suffers, and national sport 
struggles with an incubus which threatens 
to transform our playing-fields into corrupt¬ 
ing casinos. 

The bitterest complaints, however, come 
from labour organisers, who find the workers 
preoccupied with the pools, which have 
become their prime interest. 

The Council might have added that 
so many newspapers contribute to the 
folly by advising their readers how to 
gamble. We wonder these people 
do »ot ask: 

Why is Mr Tom Tidmouse earning 
money by advising, me how to make 
money out of gambling? If he knows 
so much, why does he not make a fortune 
himself and stop writing gambling 
articles for a few pounds a week ? 
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A Chinese Prayer 

O Lord, convert the world, and 
begin with me. 
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The Honey Bees 
Are Busy 

How They Help the 
Fruit Crop 

The warm weather during the early 
part of the month created great tides 
of nectar in our blooms and blossoms 
and called the bees to banquets too long 
withheld by the chill, unfriendly Spring. 

The cooperation of the bees and 
the nectar-laden blossoms should ensure 
us an abundant fruit crop, provided 
we escape a return of such ruinous 
weather as we experienced last year. 

It is almost impossible to overstate 
the value of honey bees to our orchards 
and gardens. They carry the pollen 
from blossom to blossom, so enabling 
the flower to become fruit. They are 
not the only agents of the kind, but 
recent research in England shows that 
85 per cent of this beneficent work is 
done by the honey bees, with humble 
bees a- very bad second. 

Fertilising the Clover 

It is a quaint thought that every bit 
of beef and mutton that reaches 11s 
from New Zealand is the gift of English- 
descended bees. They had no natural 
grass or white clover there, so we sent 
them seed, but until we sent them bees 
to fertilise the clover it died out at the 
end of each summer. The bees made it 
a perennial crop there as it is with us, 
and New Zealand’s meat and dairy 
exports are the outcome. 

But it must occur to us that there 
are many places in the world where 
flowers need pollination where there 
are no honey bees to perform the 
operation. In such places birds take 
the place of bees. The system on which 
the plants and birds work is even more 
wonderful than that which we may 
observe in our own gardens. 

Such flowers are as a rule brilliantly 
coloured and mainly scentless, so that 
colour, not perfume, is the call-sign, as 
it were. The flowers flood with nectar, 
which is often confined in the bloom, by 
a marvellous arrangement of hair-like 
retainers round the mouth, which keeps 
the fluid in and insects out. 


Off With Their Crowns 


It was Off with their heads in Wonder- 
* land; it is Off-with their crowns in 
Mussolini’s land. Herr Hitler loots 
the banks ; his junior partner steals the 
crowns. 

When the Italian Dictator robbed 
King Zog of Albania of his kingdom 
he followed the shameless plan that had 
once before paid him so well. 

Signor Mussolini handed the stolen 
crown to the King of Italy. He did the 
same with that of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Abyssinia. The King of Italy 
now wears uneasily the crowns of two 
lands which do not rightfully belong to 
him. Stolen crowns are not the safest, 
though stolen waters may be the 
sweetest. 

Both King Zog and Emperor Haile 
Selassie were assailed after promises 
and treaties of friendship. Both were 
lulled into fancied security. Both were 
assailed by overmastering forces far 
beyond their power to resist, and, 
descending on them like a thief in 
the night, poison gas or the poisoned 
word were used against them. 

One monarch was allowed to escape 
with his wife to the sanctuary of England, 
which gave him a home and sympathy, 
but nothing more. King Zog fled before 
the modern Herod, taking with him his 
wife and her newborn child to a hospital 
in Greece. It is a wretched world when 
Christian people can do no more than 
condemn these outrages without righting 
them ; but there is a higher Power-tlian 
that of men to repay in its own good 
time. The Herods and Neros will find 
out that, though the mills of God grind 
slowly, they grind exceeding small. 

The Head of a Clan 

Dictators hold kings cheap today, 
taking away their crowns and bestowing 
them where they are least likely to 
' undermine the Dictator’s power, for no 
power has the King of Italy over the 
upstart who.has brought dishonour on 
his land. Among European sovereigns 
King Zog stood alone in not being a scion 
of what a few years ago we might have 
called the Royal Family of Europe. He 
was, like his fellow sufferer from a 
Dictator’s tyranny, the head of a clan, 
and the most powerful of tribal chief¬ 


tains, lifted to eminence by his superi¬ 
ority to other chiefs. All the other 
monarchs of Europe, those who have 
disappeared and those who have sur¬ 
vived, were allied by descent to the 
Royal Family of England. 

The foundress was Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia, the Winter Queen whose 
reign was so short, and who was the 
eldest daughter of James the First. 
From that House of Stuart, the 
sovereignty of which is as if it had 
never been, descended the Hanoverian 
Georges when the Prince of Orange, 
his wife Mary Stuart, and her sister 
Queen Anne had passed on. 

The Stuarts and the Thrones 

The House of Orange still holds the 
throne of Holland, the King of the 
Belgians is the great-grandson of 
another Leopold who married an English 
princess. The exile of Doom, who 
failed miserably in the task the German 
Fuehrer has set himself, was Oueen 
Victoria’s grandson. So we might go on 
through the monarchies of Europe to 
find links with the House of Stuart, 
whose last male survivors by that name. 
Prince Charles Edward and the Cardinal 
Henry of York, lie almost forgotten in 
St Peter’s at Rome. There were other 
female descendants, and one of them 
was in the line of Ruprecht of Bavaria. 
From Scandinavia to Greece the seed 
remains. Even the kings of Sweden, 
descended from the Marshal Bernadottc, 
one of Bonaparte’s generals, have inter¬ 
married with the family ; and no family 
of Romanoffs, Hapsburgs, or Hohen- 
zollerns has been too exalted to ally 
itself with it. 

■ Strange that the House of Stuart, 
which in itself has perished, is now 
represented on every throne in Europe. 

Kings seem, except to the steadfast 
British mind, to be of small consequence 
today, their crowns handed here and 
there by Dictators, so that even a new¬ 
comer of that tribe, like General Franco, 
can hold the crown of Spain in fee ; but 
tlicir day is not yet done. Europe may 
no longer believe in the divine right of 
kings, but there is something divine and 
indestructible in the heritage of the 
common people. 


The Birds Help Too a r* _ _ I 

The birds of which the lovely A 11 tneiTTV Cl^eDS IT 

humming-bird is a familiar example, •/ 

generally have long, pointed beaks; \X/ HEN wai 'S and rumours of wars possibly the mosquitoes were carried 
they are tiny, but such is the power of * V disturb us Brazil, it seems, has by aeroplanes from one continent to 
their rapidly fluttering wings that they already been invaded. The invasion is another. However this may have been, 
can hang before the bloom in the air believed to have been carried out by the fact is that today this dreaded 
like a hover fly, and, thrusting in the means of aeroplanes, or possibly des- malaria-carrier is thoroughly established 
long beak, they extract the nectar, troyers, and the outlook at the moment is in Brazil, where, according to a Rocke- 
either by suction, in the manner of a black. The new invaders of America are feller Foundation report, 90 per cent of- 
pigeon drinking, or by drawing it into not armed with guns or bombs, but they the people in and round Natal were 
the mouth bv a long fringed tongue. are capable of doing tremendous damage, stricken with malaria last year, 50,000 
As it drinks the bird touches and is and of destroying life. The enemy, cases being reported, and the deathrate 
caught by the pollen on a stamen, and officially known as Anopheles, gambiae, reaching ten per cent, 
this it transfers to the stigma of the > s a mosquito. All this serves to remind us that 

next bloom it visits, and so fertilisation Nine or ten 3’ears ago Anopheles man’s conquests may be bought at a 
is effected without the aid of the bee. gambiae, the most menacing of all high price. The rat-riddled ships in 
Such is the success of the process that mosquitoes, was unknown in America, which new lands were discovered by the 
no fewer than 1600 species of tropical It is now becoming a scourge. Experts old adventurers and pioneers have given 
and sub-tropical birds arc known to think it may have crossed the Atlantic place to planes which are- clean and 
make their livin" by the plan. In in one .of the fast French destroyers sanitary ; but aeroplanes travel so 
Java alone nearly a score of species of which helped to develop the South quickly from one region to another that 
such birds serve the needs of over 50 Atlantic air route between Dakar in germ-carrying insects easily survive 
kinds of flowers, which without these West Africa and Natal in Brazil ; or even an Atlantic crossing, 
birds would be doomed to extinction. 

a Colliery Closed The High Wages of Nine People 

The Lowmoor Colliery at East Kirby 7 ' I 'he biggest salary in the world is ^70,000, Clark Gable on £58,000, \\ illiam 
in Nottinghamshire is being closed, and drawn by the head of an American Powell on £49,000, Claudette Colbert on 

as many as possible of its 6S0 men are film firm, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer £50,000, and Gary Cooper on £4 7,000. 

to be found work in other pits. Company. It is drawn by Mr Louis A rather astonishing item in the official 

The reason for the closing of this I’- Mayer, who last year received the list of salaries in America is Mrs Roose- 
colliery is that the tonnage allotted by 7 huge total of £259,000! velt, who earns £3200 a year as a writer 

the quota system to the company A great American salary not con- . for the newspapers. It is strange 

owning this colliery and two others is nected w-ith the films is that of the head because everybody 7 knows that if she 

not enough to enable full time to be of the International Business Machines were not the wife of the President Mrs 
worked at all three. Company, Mr Thomas Watson, who Roosevelt’s contributions would have no 

The closing down of any 7 source of draws £84,000 a year. The head of the such value, 
livelihood to'hundreds of workers is a Ke ' v York Telephone Company 7 draws American taxes on big incomes are 
disaster, but the condition of the £40,000 a year. now very 7 high. Thus, Mr Louis May r er’s 

industry became so serious that Parlia- But it is the picture stars who draw £259,000 is reduced by taxes to £68,000, 
ment had to make laws for the general most of the big earnings. Greta Garbo and Greta Garbo’s £94,000 is reduced to 
good of the workers throughout the land, is taxed on £94,000, Joan Crawford on £33,000. ; 


Land Girls Again 

Volunteer Army For Farm 
and Dairy Work 

Women are to help. The Govern¬ 
ment will enrol them as the Women’s 
Land Army. 

When the last war cast its shadow 
over field and pasture we knew them as 
the Land Girls, and many 7 of us can easily 
recall the sight of their comely 7 , healthy 7 
forms and faces as they did a man’s work 
on the farm or a woman’s in the dairy 7 . 

The Land Girls have long been women, 
and it will be their daughters who will 
carry 7 on the task for which they 7 volun¬ 
teered. The task will not be very 7 
different should it become necessary to 
undertake it. Already 7 , while hoping that 
the formation of the Army will never 
become necessary 7 , the Government has 
laid down the lines on which it would 
act and the work it should be prepared 
to do. 

Before the Government’s intentions 
were announced volunteers for it had 
enrolled for service in it to the number 
of more than 5000, and the Women’s 
Farm and Garden Association had offered 
opportunities to candidates for training. 
The subjects in which they should 
gain instruction and experience were hay 
and harvest work, dairying, including 
care and feeding of stock, butter and 
cheese making, care and feeding of pigs 
and poultry 7 , and horticulture. 

The Government indicates that if 
and when the Women’s Land Army 7 is 
formed its units may be moved from 
place to place as their services are 
required. We hope such services never 
will be'under requisition by the needs of 
war ; but we are sure that education in 
what a farm girl might have to do would 
be worth the while of any girl or y 7 oung 
woman to acquire. - 

Big Bad Wolf in Congress 

America’s lower house of Parliament, 
called the House of Representatives, 
often knows lively scenes, but the 
liveliest on record was witnessed re¬ 
cently 7 when a Congressman burst into 
song to clinch his argument. 

It seems that a certain Congressman 
had attacked the New Deal with some 
violence. . Mr Congressman Gcyer, in 
reply 7 , accused the critic of " huffing 
and- bluffing as though he was going 
to blow the New Deal house in.” He 
then sang Walt Disney’s Big Bad Wolf 
by way of further retort, and sang it 
so well that the House roared with 
laughter and applauded him. 

We are not like this in England, and 
we shudder to think what would happen 
to an M P if he sang Big Bad Wolf in 
a speech on Mussolini. We •remember, 
however, that on one occasion an MP 
declared that the proceedings would go 
better with a little music, and once, 
on a famous occasion, Will Crooks 
actually did sing the National Anthem. 

The Noolbenger Returns 

Australia, the home of some of the 
strangest animals of the world, has 
found alive one that was believed to 
have been long extinct. 

This is the noolbenger, one of the 
marsupials to whose tribe the kangaroo, 
the wallaby, the wombat, and the koala 
bear belong. They are the lowest but 
one of the mammals, yielding place only 
to such as the platy 7 pus, which lately the 
C N has described. 

The noolbenger, which now has found 
a home at Perth, Western Australia, has 
a long snout, and a longer tongue with 
a bristly 7 tip. Its tongue pokes into the 
wild flowers, of which Western Australia 
has a wealth, to extract the nectar. It is 
the bee among the mammals. 


A board has been erected outside the 
police station in a town in Germany 7 on 
which are posted the names of all the 
people breaking traffic rules. 
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TWO BIRTHDAYS 

The Dictator and the 
Comedian 

Herr Hitler and Charlie Chaplin are 
both fifty. Till the other day this 
seemed the only thing they, had in 
common, except a moustache. 

But the 50th birthday has thrown a 
new light on the resemblance between 
these two world celebrities. Herr Adolf 
celebrates his anniversary by telling the 
world a Dictator’s plan for world peace. 
Charlie Chaplin is making a film about 
the Dictators. 

■ If the world finds food for serious 
thought in the speech of Herr Adolf, we 
hope that Charlie, like W. S. Gilbert’s 
celebrated clown, may make the Fuehrer 
think. Still more, he may make him laugh. 

The Robot Dictator 

That is what Dictators ought to aim 
at. If they only had the saving grace 
of humour, and could see what was- 
humorous in themselves, they might be 
happier men. Their happiness might 
be reflected in their people’s eyes. But 
they are so occupied in appearing as 
the strong and ruthless man, with “ a 
front like Jove to threaten and com¬ 
mand,” that they can never let their 
human side appear. The steely gaze, 
the .shining armour, the mailed fist 
become such a part of their panoply 
that they can never put it off, and the 
Dictator becomes ever less of a man and 
more of a Robot. 

It may be that Charlie Chaplin also 
always wears a make-up. Below that 
comic hat, above those wayward boots, - 
behind those reach-me-downs may hide 
a serious man with a solemn outlook 
oiv life. But he lets nobody know it. 
All his efforts are bent to make us sec 
the comic side of life : and who will say 
that we are' not the better for the. 
opportunity ? 

An Exchange of Parts 

. What a pity it is that Herr Adolf and 
Charlie could not once in a while ex¬ 
change their parts! Dr Johnson meeting 
his friend David Garrick in the wings 
of Drury Lane Theatre said, "Well,' 
Davie man, and -who may ye be to¬ 
night ? ” Davie man could be Shake¬ 
speare’s tragic Macbeth, or the comic 
Scrub in the Beaux Stratagem. Comedy 
or tragedy came alike to him. We do 
not think that Charlie would make 
much of a success as a Dictator, or 
that Herr Hitler is cast for the part of a 
public entertainer, but if he would take 
a leaf out of the comedian’s book what 
a relief that would be. ' 

: It is, we fear, too much to expect; 
but failing that he might now and then, 
if only in private, have a good laugh at 
his own expense. Charlie's film of the 
Dictators,, though the world has not 
yet seen it, does not seem likely-to 
produce that effect on him, or on any 
German. The Germans have.their own ' 
sense of humour, but it is not of the 
kind supplied by Charlie, especially when 
it treats of the All Highest among them. 

The Gift of Laughter 

Yet let us not give up hope. The 
Fuehrer as he appears to us on public 
occasions has no leaning to frivolity. 
In private discussions he has a habit of 
banging the table. But he does not 
bang the door against every appeal to 
his human side, and we know him for a 
man who above all cherishes the 
welfare of Young Germany, as Young 
Germany’s worship of him proves. 

If only he would add to what he has 
given to his Fatherland the gift of 
laughter ! If only, by sometimes laugh¬ 
ing at himself, he would teach them to 
laugh with him he might save the world. 

" Laugh and the world laughs with 
you,” says the rhyme ; but the second 
part, that “ Weep and you weep alone,” 
is not so true. Weep and the weeping ' 
is catching. 


The CN’s New Map of Europe—Looking Out Acres 


T he new map of Europe on this page 
will recall to all C N readers w ho 
have travelled by air those amazing 
landscapes which have spread out 
around them as they have risen higher 
and higher above the earth. Viewed 
on a clear day these scenes imprint 
themselves on the memory and are one 
of the chief joys of flying. 

Limited only by the atmosphere, the 
range of what can be seen from an 
aeroplane is indeed vast, and field- 
glasses of high power bring near the 
details of mountain ranges and many 
other natural scenes which thrill, the 
imagination—the coastline of England, 
for example. 


Until the invention of the balloon 
and the aeroplane man had to ascend a 
mountain before he could see to any 
great distance. One of the most 
dramatic scenes in the Bible show's us 
Moses ascending from the plains of 
Moab to the top of Mount Pisgah, near 
Jericho, and from that height looking 
out over the Promised Land—on all 
Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, 
unto the utmost sea. And in Greek 
literature, too, how tremendous is the 
climax to which Xenophon works up 
in his account of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, when he brings the weary 
band of strugglers. to the mountain 


top from which they can view on the 
far horizon that sparkling sea which 
was almost their life-blood. Thalassa, 
Thalassa! (the sea, the sea!) was their 
joyous shout. 

Even our own island’s modest heights 
give us picture maps for our memories, 
such as Wales with its sharply-defined 
coastline as viewed from Snowdon. 
From Ben Nevis with its 4400 feet the 
horizon is nearly 83 miles away, so how 
far off would the horizon be from the i < 
summit of the 29,000 feet of Mount r 
Everest ? It would be about 212 
miles. The horizon in Africa shown in 
our map is nearly ten times as far from 
the imaginary airman over Britain. 
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To survey a country from one’s home 
has always been the desire of man, but 
the curvature of the earth has set 
bounds on his vision, even through the 
most powerful telescopes. How the 
ancient student of the surface of the 
, land must have envied the astronomer 
his ability to map out the heavens, and 
how wonderful it will be to see the sur¬ 
face of the moon brought within 25 
miles by the 200-inch telescope on 
(Mount Palomar in California. Photo¬ 
graphy from the aeroplane has already 
done much, especially when scenes are 
taken through the medium of the infra¬ 
red rays. Vast areas of the earth are 
today being mapped by the airman with 


his camera, with results that are more 
pleasing to many people than the 
ordinary maps with their many conven¬ 
tions. The north always being at the 
top of the map is one of them. 

In the earliest maps the countries 
in which they were made are set in the 
centre of the world. The Greeks placed 
their country thus, with the Mediter¬ 
ranean stretching to the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar, and, beyond, the ocean which 
they believed circled a world that was 
flat. The Mercator map used in America 
shows that continent in the centre, and 
not on one side, as in our own atlases. 

New Zealand has not been feeling 
at all satisfied with its representation 


at the bottom right-hand corner of the 
maps in ordinary use. She has decided 
to step into the centre of things, and as 
part of her centennial celebrations the 
Government of New Zealand has had a 
new map of the world drawn showing 
their country in the centre of it. This 
new world map will thrill the school- 
children as they open their Centennial 
Atlas, which has been planned to illus¬ 
trate the progress of the Empire’s 
youngest Dominion. 

This old idea of looking out on other 
countries from the standpoint of one’s 
native land is an excellent one. It is an 
idea with far-reaching possibilities, as 
the map of Europe on this page shows. 


_9 

FROM THE C N 
25 YEARS AGO 

Albania Becomes a 
Kingdom 

Europe has a new kingdom, the 
kingdom of Albania. Prince William 
of Wicd has entered upon his in¬ 
heritance as ruler of the old Turkish 
province of Albania. 

The new kingdom was carved out of 
the map of Europe at a congress held in 
London, but that congress could not 
settle the greatest problem of the new 
ruler’s life—the problem of preventing 
Albanians from murdering Albanians. 
Terrible are these blood feuds, leading 
to unending warfare between families 
until there remains but one, who can 
kill no more. A writer who has just 
been through Albania has given us a 
remarkable picture of the conditions as 
they are at this moment. In Central 
Albania the land is so completely 
throttled by the blood feud that ordinary 
human intercourse is almost impossible. 
There are no villages, only houses dotted 
here and there, high up on the slopes of 
wide valleys. But the houses are really 
fortresses, and the windows are loopholes 
for rifles. 

In these prisons are families, some¬ 
times of a hundred people, living to 
themselves. Nearly every one" of them 
has killed or tried to kill’ and all have 
enemies who seek their blood. Many 
men have not left their houses for years, 
and food has to be taken to them by 
their friends. Others, again, have taken 
to flight after killing their enemies, and, 
unable to sleep in their own homes or to 
till their fields, exist by brigandage. 
Sometimes, when a man has been in 
hiding for years, he will ask his enemy 
for a fifteen-day truce, during which he 
may visit a friend or make a journey for 
other purposes. The truce may be 
granted, but after -that the two arc 
deadly enemies again. As a rule it is 
deemed dishonouring in a man not to 
slay his enemy swiftly. 

That is the great curse upon this new 
kingdom which Prince William of Wied 
has set out to govern. 

The Broken Word j 

Italy promised to reduce her army in 
Libya by 30,000 men. She has taken 
them away and then sent them hack. 

Italy promised to withdraw her troops 
from Spain, at any rate when the civil 
war was over. The war is over and the 
troops are still there. 

She promised not to change the status 
quo in the Mediterranean. She lids now 
laid violent hands upon Albanian inde¬ 
pendence. 

She promised that all major troop 
movements would be notified beforehand 
to the other high contracting party. 
All this has been contemptuously torn in 
pieces. | 

Precise assurances were given to the 
British Ambassador that no movement 
upon Albania was in contemplation. 
At that very moment the ships and. troops 
were about to move upon their victim. 

The Adventure of Five 
Little Chicks 

A mother hen who is carefully bringing 
up five little chicks in Matara, Southern 
Ceylon, must be wondering if any more 
surprising adventures are going to 
happen-to them. 

The other day while she was sitting 
on seven eggs a rat snake came along 
and gobbled up all her precious eggs. 
A little while later along came the 
farmer and killed the reptile, and inside 
it he found to his-amazement five eggs 
still intact. Washing these, he placed 
them under the hen again, and two days 
later the little chicks hatched out, none 
the worse after their adventure in tire 
snake’s interior ! 
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An Angry Villain at 
Runnymede 


“Oh ! An 
this castle ; 


intruder. I’m the King of 
go away, you little rascal ” 


Is the Speed of Light Slowing Down? 


S ome new measurements of the speed 
of light arc to be attempted in 
America, in the hope of proving or 
disproving whether the figure is de¬ 
creasing or not. 

Professor Michclson, whose chief life- 
work was the very accurate measure¬ 
ment of the speed with which light 
travels, found on various occasions that 
it appeared to become slower ; always 
about 186,000 miles a second, of course, 
but in kilometres from just over^oo.ooo 
in 1878 to 299,796 in 1926. There are 


certain reasons 
gradual 


such as the supposed, 
expansion of the Universe, 


which might be held to account for this 


falling off in speed. But there are many 
reasons why scientists hope to establish 
that the velocity of light is absolutely 
constant. One especially is that in 
recent years we have come to look upon 
it as an unalterable standard for the 
measurement of length. • Dr W. C. 
Anderson of Harvard University, who 
is making the new measurements, is 
using an automatic method which will 
leave no doubt as to the accuracy and 
fidelity of his figures; but there have been 
many" difficulties in the way, some of 
which have involved three years of 
incessant preparation in devising and 
making apparatus. 


“You are quite mistaken,” said Cyril Cicad 
“ Come down and state your claims 


“ An apple means food to me. You 
hop along and find some slugs" 


Television Finds New Uses 

A new use has already been found for 
’ television. 

It has been enlisted in the cause of 
medical science, and at the Israel Zion 
hospital in New York it is now possible 
for over 70 nurses and students to watch 
a difficult or unusual operation being 
performed. 

Hitherto it was impossible for more 
than one or two nurses and doctors to 
look on while a surgeon operated, but 
by means of television a group of people 
in another building may watch the 
details and listen to the running com¬ 
mentary made by the surgeon, hearing 
and seeing it all much more satisfactorily 
than they would have been able to had a 
few of them been allowed to crowd into 
the operating theatre, 


Torquay's Example 

It is a tragedy continuing that" the 
British coastline goes without protec¬ 
tion. There is little or no public action in 
the matter, and section after section 
becomes the prey of speculative builders. 
Bungaloid growth is everywhere afflict¬ 
ing our lovely shores. 

Torquay has now set a good example. 
The land on the seaward side of the 
road from Shaldon to Babbacombe, 
some six to seven miles, has been 
purchased by the town, and no new 
buildings are allowed to be erected. 
This splendid stretch of Devon coast¬ 
line has been made safe for all time. 
We commend the example to all 
coastal local authorities, who have a 
special responsibility to the country 
and the future. 


“What is this queer-looking 
object? ” asked Ferdinand Frog 


If all has gone well the finest of the 
* surviving copies of Magna Carta, 
removed from its sanctuary in Lincoln 
Cathedral, is now safe in the Hall of 
Democracy at the World’s Fair in New 
York, so that all who will in that land 
of freedom may see the charter on which 
constitutional government throughout 
the English-speaking world is based. 

Executed at Runnymede in June 1215 
by King John and the chief men of his 
kingdom, the charter was copied and a 
duplicate placed in every cathedral, 
church, and other public building so 
that all men might know the liberties to 
which they were entitled. “ Magna 
Carta is the law; let the king look 
out! ” is a phrase occurring in a book 
written not long afterwards. 

Only four copies of the charter that 
bore the royal seal are still in existence, 
and of these the most perfect is that 
which has been sent across the Atlantic. 
Of the others, two are in the British 
Museum and the other at Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

The charter has a value beyond all 
price, but before it was secretly taken 
away in an unnamed ship on an un¬ 
named date it was insured for ^100,000, 
and hedged about with safeguards as if 
it were the Crown Jewels. 

Master craftsmen at the cathedral 
fitted it into a metal frame secured with 
hidden screws, with bullet-proof glass 
back and front more than a quarter of 
an inch thick to enable both sides of the 
document to be examined but not 


touched. A cunning scheme of ventila¬ 
tion has been devised to admit air but 
exclude moisture. 

The travels of the charter have re¬ 
vived the old legend that King John’s 
failure to sign it was due to his being 
unable to write, so that he put his mark 
on the document in place of a signature. 
John was so vile a man that it might 
seem impossible to libel him, but this 
charge is possibly incorrect. Cruel, 
false, vindictive he truly was, but he 
was not an ignoramus. He sinned 
against the light, lor he was a man of 
great ability. 

Henry the Second, his father, was the 
most scholarly king of the age, and had 
about him at the English Court such a 
collection of writers and such a collection 
of books as could be equalled only at the 
University of Paris. When not hunting 
he had but one recreation—reading. 
John was his favourite son, and of course 
he educated him. 

John’s mark and seal sufficed to make 
the charter valid ; and in his rage he 
would do no more than stern necessity 
compelled. He flung himself on the 
ground at Runnymede and lay there in 
an extremity of fury, gnawing sticks and 
straw. 

How it would have added to the 
bitterness of his proud and savage spirit 
could he have foreseen that that day’s 
work would have led posterity to regard 
him, the man of high attainments, as 
compelled by ignorance merely to make 
a mark on the great document. 


“ A splendid view from the 
top and not a sou! in sight ” 


A Century of 

M ay 6, 1940, is the centenary of the 
first British stamps. 

It was on that day last century that 
Sir Rowland Hill’s first adhesive labels 
(as stamps were then called) were on 
sale ; and the Royal Philatelic Society 
hopes to celebrate by holding the biggest 
stamp exhibition that has ever been seen 
in this country. 

Known as the Stamp Centenary 
Exhibition, it will be held at Earl’s 
Court. Collectors from all over the 
world will display their stamps, the 
total value of these scraps of paper 
amounting to millions. The King will 
be the patron; and this is most fitting. 


British Stamps 

for His Majesty has the finest collection 
of stamps in the Empire. 

The'Postmaster-General has stated in 
Parliament that he has invited thirty 
artists to submit designs for a special 
issue of stamps. There is certain, also, 
to be some commemoration of Sir 
Rowland Hill's great idea for speeding 
up communications. The first British 
stamps were the penny and twopenny 
adhesive labels which had to be cut out 
of a sheet with a pair of scissors; and it is 
interesting to note that the total sales in 
the first eight months of issue (May to 
December 1840) amounted to 22,000,000, 
roughly the numbersold inone day in 1939. 


THE FOOTBALL 
CUP 

Last Big Match of the 
Season 

The Final for the Football Associa¬ 
tion Challenge Cup, to be played on 
Saturday between Portsmouth and 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, brings to 
a close a competition that began in the 
first month of the season. 

Minor clubs, some of them of good 
age, share the preliminary rounds, the 
survivor of each match passing on to 
the next round, until, with the majority 
of the lesser lights eliminated, the first- 
class clubs come in for the concluding 
rounds and the two survivors contest 
the last match in the presence of nearly 
a hundred thousand people. 

This absorbing competition, whose 
many matches are witnessed by millions 
of spectators, is the gift to sport of the 
universities and public schools. Cam¬ 
bridge University drew up the earliest 
code of Soccer rules, the code being 
necessitated from the fact that every 
school had its own regulations, so that 
when the boys went up to the Varsities 
they all wanted to play the game in tiie 
style to which they had been accustomed. 
The Rules of the Game 

Representatives of various public 
schools met at Cambridge in 1863, and 
after a debate lasting eight hours drew 
up the first Soccer rules. The Football 
Association was not yet formed, but, 
becoming the governing body of flic 
game in 1870, it instituted the Cup 
competition, and 15 clubs entered the 
first series of contests. Scottish clubs 
as well as English competed, and in 
order to spare the expense of long 
journeys distant teams were not called 
on to compete until the semi-final round. 

The Wanderers, a team of Old Boys, 
won the Cup five times in the course of 
six seasons and’so made it their own, 
but they returned it to the Association, 
who, when Blackburn Rovers gained 
the trophy in three successive seasons, 
gave that club a special cup to com¬ 
memorate the feat. 

In the early years the winners of the 
Cup did not have to compete in the early 
rounds of the following season ; they 
waited until all the matches, including 
the so-called Final, had been disposed 
of, and then the winners of the Final 
met them in the challenge round. 

A Poor Trade in Fine 
Fabrics 

The artificial silk industry goes from 
strength to strength on the production 
side. New rayon fabrics appear every 
season, and many of them are exquisite. 
The material has all the sheen and 
glamour of real silk with many times its 
strength. There seems no limit to 
its powers of development and adapta¬ 
tion to clothing and furnishings. 

On the commercial side, however, 
there is curious stagnation. Unemploy¬ 
ment is bad, both in spinning and 
weaving. In the yarn manufacture there 
are 15 unemployed in every 100 workers ; 
in spinning and manufacturing 17 per 
cent. The industry, like others, needs a 
peaceful outlook ; given security it 
could double its output. Far worse 
is the state of the cotton trade, the 
unemployment in which has reached 
one in five. 

Artificial fibres so rapidly succeed 
each other that it becomes difficult to 
remember their names. The latest is 
Nylon, a fibre invented in America. 
It is said to be both stronger and more 
elastic than silk, but is costly to make 
at present and does not therefore com¬ 
pete with rayon. 
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Two Pens and Two Wars 

The Power of Propaganda 

Europe’s earlier plunge into entirely It made France always appear the 
needless war he has read deeply, and danger point in Europe. In the eyes 
from his reading has no doubt made . of Thiers Napoleon’s activities were all 


■ \ 


Heinrich von Treitschke, German historian 

A ny child can see how cunningly 
the propaganda of the Dictators 
is manoeuvred to prepare for whatever 
stroke is coming next. It is all so 
obvious that it becomes a bore. 

First the talk of oppression, then 
more talk of atrocities, then the 
cry for help, and then the march of 
troops and tanks and secret police to 
protect their poor brothers, who until 
then had been living a perfectly 
peaceful life. 


sound inferences ; but if he had lived 
through ’ that earlier period, when 
France was drifting toward war 
before 1870 (her excitability engin¬ 
eered, r.s we now know, by the grim, 
far-reaching, evil spirit of Bismarck), 


wrong, but he himself was goading 
France incessantly into rivalries and 
suspicions and aggressive ideas which 
kept neighbouring nations uncomfort¬ 
able. The nobler qualities of the 
French, which had fanned the fire of 



he would certainly believe that war freedom into a glow in earlier days, 
was then made imminent largely by were never appealed to by Thiers, 
one hot-headed French historian. The greatness of his influence is 

When Thiers was thirty' years old seen in the fact that when the inevit- 
he had written a ten-volume history able clash came, and France was 
of the French Revolution. It was beaten to her knees, the nation 
followed, after a long period, by his turned to Thiers as its adviser. Every- 
History of the Empire. Thiers was thing was placed in his hands ; he 


always a Republican in theory, even 
when he was serving as the foreign 
minister of a French king, and during 
the reign of Napoleon the Third he 


was to make the best terms he could 
with the conquerors. Europe wished 
him well. British opinion, in the 
presence of German ruthlessness, had 


was a constant critic of that monarch’s swung round to the side of France, 


Louis Adolphe Thiers, French historian 

Though he did not agree with all 
Bismarck’s plans, he was his chief ally 
in impregnating the Prussian nation 
with the idea of " Germany over all.” 
His influence in militarising the Em¬ 
pire, extending its bounds throughout 
the world,-and treating the British as 
an inevitable enemy, lasted long after 
Bismarck’s ascendancy had declined. 

Every German patriot found his 
inspiration in Treitschke. The group 
of men who had in their hands the 


When the Children’s Encyclopedia foreign adventures, designed to give and when Thiers died, seven years power to control the. nation had been 
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came out one of our great English 
thinkers declared that propaganda 
might do more for England than many 
Acts of Parliament. He meant that 
it would educate the children in great 
ideas, and that if you capture the 
minds of the children you can do 
anything with them. 

The Secret of the Nazis 


the French people a satisfying feeling 
of their importance in the world. 

Yet it was Thiers, more than anyone 
else, who ministered to the national 
sensibility to jealousy. He saw 
enemies where there was no enmity. 
He aroused by his writings on French 
history the kind of hasty, warlike 
feeling which the Third Napoleon 


It is the secret of the Nazis that was only too quick to gratify. He 
they have found a quick way of helped to create the national sensitive- 


after the war began, men were inclined schooled in all their thought by 
to forget that he had been a provoker Treitschke, now in his grave ; and so 
of the spirit which had made war Germany moved forward to her des- 
inevitable. He had stirred up the tiny, and Europe became engulfed in 
spirit which led France to her over- the chaos of the Great War. 
throw, a spirit he tried at the last hour Wars are made by wrong ideas 
to stem, but which he could not generated in narrow, forceful minds_ 
control when war came. and received by impressionable-multi-'* 

Divided Germany tudes who do not see where they are 

Meanwhile, and long afterwards, being led. As, time goes on many 
Treitschke was in Germany the ex- causes cooperate, and the blame may 


manufacturing opinion by impressing ness which made it impossible for ponent of the same spirit, though in a be laid at manjf doors as evil works 

the minds of millions of people with France to restrain herself when far more subtle and effective way. its way onward to catastrophe ; but 

any idea they like, true or false. Bismarck cunninglj' picked a quarrel He was a Saxon by birth, and as a few historical sequences are more 
They can make the people follow with her as soon as the German plans young man he took as his* ideal the clearly defined than the responsi- 

them like sheep without thinking, of conquest were perfected. union of divided Germany under bility of Thiers (in his ardour for 

The next war, if it comes, will come Why was it that when Bismarck a Parliament. He saw that only French prestige) and of Treitschke (in 

because Nazi propaganda has filled manoeuvred France into war France through the dominance of Prussia 

the world with a lie. had not a friend in Europe ? The could this state of things be brought 

The last two wars, it has been said, feeling in England was overwhelmingly about. So strong was this feeling that 

were made by two men with their in favour of Germany. On the one when war actually broke out between 

hand our people were completely Prussia on the one side and Austria, irjind of France ; for fifty years the 
ignorant of the nature of German Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtem- ideas of Treitschke were working on 

provocation. The British mind was berg, Hesse, and Baden (all separate the subconscious mind of Germany, 
made profoundly uneasy by the weak States then) on the other side he re- aided by the masterly ambition of 


pens, and our chief historian, Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan, has declared that 
probably there is an element of truth 
in the suggestion. 


his ardour for Prussian domination) 
for two devastating and senseless wars. 

For fifty years the ideas of Thiers 
were working on the subconscious 


Professor Trevelyan speaks with meddlesomeness of Napoleon’s play nounced his Saxon nationality, went Bismarck and the fantastic hysteria 


the reserve of a careful historian, ile 
has lived through only one of tire 
catastrophes to which he alludes. No 
one has felt more fully than he the 
influences which drove Europe steadily 
forward to that last calamity. Of 


for his own hand ; but underneath 
that was the excitability of the French 
nation, which had been stoked into 
activity by Thiers in all his writings. 

No one could be sure what this 
French restlessness was leading to. 


to Berlin, and became naturalised as 
a Prussian. Then, first as a journalist 
and afterwards as a professor and his¬ 
torian, he wielded an influence Telt 
throughout his adopted country and 
moulded its aims and character. 


of the Kaiser. The result was that 
two great nations, vyhose true pros¬ 
perity could only be realised through 
peace, had their energies constantly 
sapped by the disease of war, ending 
in a prostrating collapse. 


Poor Bunny—A New Zealand Immigrant Doomed to Extermination 


"T"’n ere are fewer rabbits in New 
Zealand today than for many years. 

A New Zealand reader of the-CN 
writes to us saying that he was 
surprised to read that rabbits have 
become a nuisance in some parts of 
England because of the carelessness of 
landowners. Such a state of affairs 
would not now be tolerated in New 
Zealand, where the farmers have 
learned from bitter experience, that 
rabbits will multiply very quickly if 
left unmolested for a few years. 

Practically all the portions of New 
Zealand where rabbits have been a 
great plague in past years are now 
administered by rabbit boards com-- 
posed of members elected by the 
farmers themselves, together with a 
member appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. . So highly does the New 
Zealand Government value the work 
of the rabbit boards that it has for 
many years given a subsidy of £1 for 
every £1 in rates collected by the 


boards. Some boards administer tens 
of thousands of acres of farming land, 
others cover hundreds of thousands 
of acres, and all aim at exterminating 
the rabbits. 

Where rabbits are numerous the 
boards order all farmers to lay poison, 
with fatal consequences for countless 
rabbits. When only a few. rabbits 
remain the boards instruct the farmers 
to pump poisonous chemical gas into 
the burrows, following this up by 
digging-in the burrows. Finally comes 
the work of hunting relentlessly what 
rabbits remain. This work is carried 
out by professional trappers, -who set 
traps for unwary rabbits and search 
the farm lands with packs of dogs. 

A rabbiter’s pack of dogs in New 
Zealand must be seen to be believed. 
He has dogs of every breed. His 
greyhounds chase the rabbits that 
come out into the open ; his spaniels 
pursue the rabbits into the brambles 
and thick scrub where dOgs with 


shorter hair will not go ; his terriers 
follow the rabbits into the burrows. 

Poor bunny ! He was imported to 
New Zealand by early colonists who 
did not realise that he would thrive 
only too well in the mild climate of 
his adopted country. Now everyone’s 
hand is against him. He receives no 
quarter. It is a case of farming rabbits 
or farming sheep and cattle. The 
rabbits will eat up all the grass and 
leave the grazing animals to starve 
unless extreme measures are adopted. 
There is no snow in winter on most of 
New Zealand’s pasture land. 

Not so many years ago when the 
world was prepared to pay good prices 
for rabbit skins the rabbits began 
increasing in New Zealand faster than 
the rabbit-trappers could deal with 
them. It was even profitable to 
let the rabbits overrun some land so 
that skins would be plentiful. 

Then prices fell, and no longer was it 
worth while to trap rabbits. The 


farmers were left to defend their 
pastures - themselves, and they put 
their trust in the rabbit boards, also 
forming new boards and attacking the 
invading rabbits on all fronts. After 
five years of hard fighting victory has 
gone to the farmers all along the line. 

On farms in the fertile Waikato 
valley that were overrun with rabbits 
only five years ago no rabbit will new 
be found ; on others a very few survive. 
Their days are numbered, for inspec¬ 
tors of the rabbit boards are constantly 
patrolling every farm with their packs 
of rabbiting dogs. They never relax 
their vigilance, and although they 
now catch very few rabbits they are 
essential for the farmers. 

That is the story of New Zealand’s 
little war against the rabbits. It is 
not yet over, but the big campaign of 
the past five years has ended in victory 
to the farmers. The frontiers are 
garrisoned by a skeleton army of 
rabbiters and their dogs. 
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Red Armies of 
Algae 

Strange Sight in Italy 


Switzerland’s New Way 
to the Sea? 

HARNESSING THE RHONE 


Barnacle Bill in 
the Thames 

An Important Visitor 


Lake Sirio, one of the pretty sheets 
of water near Ivrea in Piedmont, at 
the foot of the Italian Alps, has 
slowly become bright red. , 

Superstitious Piedmontese peasants 
are much alarmed by this strange change 
in the clear blue waters, seeing in it a 
portent of dreadful things to come. So 
in past days the red comet flashing in 
the skies was dreaded as the herald of 
war and plague to come. 

There is no reason for the apprehen¬ 
sion, though the times in which the 
.world lives, and Italy shares, favour 
the interpretation. The reddening of 
the lake is most likely due to the release 
from its bed of those very primitive 
tiny plants known as algae. 

Algae are everywhere, in freshwater 
and in the sea. They are so simple 
that they have neither root, stem, nor 
leaf; but they have some apparatus 
which enables them to gather food 
from their surroundings and turn it into 
vegetable substance. They are, in a 
way, the ancestors of vegetation. All 
the fungi, from lichens to mushrooms, 
are their descendants. 

In the sea they are part of the ocean 
plankton, nourished by light, and 
nourishing the fishes which feed on 
them, and which in their turn furnish 
us with nourishment and cod liver oil. 

They are divided into several classes, 
of which the red algae and the green 
algae are the most prominent. The 
green algae are distinguished by the 
evident presence of chlorophyll, the 
green colouring matter of plants ; but 
all classes of algae unite to produce 
many colours—yellow, brown, olive, 
purple, violet, and red. 

Most of the algae are firmly anchored 
on the place they inhabit, rocks or 
pebbles or lake bottoms, though some, 
like the plankton, are wanderers. But 
they cannot well cling to the oozy 
mud or shifting sand of a lake bottom, 
but must find stony or rocky footholds. 
If from any cause these become dis¬ 
turbed, as well they might be, by one 
of the numerous slight earthquake 
tremors which shake Italy, the algae 
might easily be detached from their 
holdings and float in red armies of 
millions to the lake surface. 

New Zealand's Great 
Bridge 

One of the longest railway bridges in 
the world is being built in New Zealand. 

It is 5720 feet, or more than a mile, 
long, and will carry trains across the 
broad shingle bed of the Rakaia River, 
near Christchurch. 

This new bridge of fabricated steel 
and concrete will replace an older one 
which has done duty since the early 
days of railway building in the country. 

The Rakaia River has its source in the 
snow-covered Southern Alps, the lofty 
backbone range of the South Island. On 
its way to the sea it flows through the 
fertile Canterbury Plains, its waters 
spreading out in floodtime for a width 
of a mile over its stony bed. 

Supporting the new bridge are 144 
piers, resting on piles driven into the 
river bed. Steel plate girders each 
40 feet long and weighing ten tons will 
link these piers. The engineers hope to 
complete the bridge early in 19^0. 

The Owl's Mistake 

Little Grace Elliott was out for a walk 
near her home in Peesane, Saskatche¬ 
wan, the other day when she got the 
surprise of her eight-year-old life. She 
happened to be dragging her skipping 
rope along the road when down swooped 
a big white owl, snatched the rope away 
from her, and flew off with it, evidently 
thinking it was a snake ! 


C witzerland, with only the Rhine to 
^ join her to the sea commercially, 
is seeking a new outlet. 

It is by way of the Rhone to the 
Mediterranean. The Rhine pours tumul¬ 
tuously out of the Lake of Lucerne to 
flow through Basle and become a 
German river under German control. 
Only since the early years of the century 
was navigation on the upper part of this 
river made practicable up to Basle, and 
since then the commerce through that 
ancient city has increased mightily. 

Switzerland could ask nothing better, 
but in these troublous times there is an 



uneasy feeling that if the Rhine river 
route were closed to her, as Germany 
closed it to all nations during the war 
years, she might be starved out. For this 
reason a project long talked about, but 
never getting beyond that stage because 
of the tremendous cost, of joining Rhine 
and Rhone through a chain of Swiss lakes 
and canals has been partly revived. 

It might be too costly in the present 
state of the world’s finances to enter on 
such a vast project as a whole; but it 
might be practicable to make the Rhone 
a commercial waterway through France. 

The Rhone pours into the Lake of 
Geneva in a brown flood at Montreux 
on the lake’s eastern side. It slips out 
again at; Geneva, still brown and swift, 

The Tree and 

R ecent measurements of temperatures 
inside the trunks of trees, made by 
Professor E. S. Reynolds, have shown 
that they adjust themselves auto¬ 
matically to sudden changes in tempera¬ 
ture, and so arc able to withstand 
treacherous climates. 

The most modern of buildings and 
factories are being equipped today with 
automatic devices for controlling the 
temperature, so that if the weather 
changes and it becomes very cold 
more heat is turned on, or the heating 
is low-cred if the general temperature 
rises. In the engineering world such 
devices arc called thermostats. It now 
transpires that many trees have their 
own natural thermostatic control ! 

The tree trunk can not only maintain 
a temperature for a day or two very 
much higher than that of the surround- 

Red Indian Clubs 

Red Indian women living in reserves 
in Saskatchewan are taking a great 
interest in clubs. 

They are not exercising with Indian 
clubs, but attending clubs where they 
hear lectures on health, learn how to 
bring up their children, dressmaking, 
cooking, baking, and gardening. They 
are beginning to take a great pride in 
their homes, and many of them are 
wheedling better furniture and more 
modern cooking equipment out of their 
husbands. 


and maintains its character of a glacier- 
fed river for more than 20 miles. Its path 
is through a narrow gorge, the Perte de 
Rhone, at Bellegarde, where at seasons 
of low water it disappears almost 
altogether beneath the rocky accumula¬ 
tions of centuries. After that it runs 
smoothly to Seyssel, where shallow' 
boats can navigate the river, and then 
begins its stately passage, ever increasing 
in volume, through France. 

It goes on to Lyons, where it joins the 
slow'-flowing Saone, and many a geo¬ 
graphy book declares that at the Lyons 
confluence the two rivers can still be 
marked flowing side by side in one stream, 
the Saone clear and green, the Rhone 
still muddy. This might be true if the 
junction of the river were surveyed 
from an aeroplane, but, having ourselves 
visited the confluence, we may warn 
readers of the C N that they will seek 
this wonderful sight there in vain. There 
is nothing to be seen, and it is a dreary 
walk back to the city of the silk weavers. 

This has, however, nothing to do with 
the navigability of the Rhone, as the 
joint river is now called, from Lyons to 
the sea at Marseilles. It flows deep and 
wide and swift past Vienne, Valence, and 
Montelimar, through joyous, fruitful 
Provence, and past the bridge of St Benct 
at Avignon, till at last it comes in more 
than one branch to the Mediterranean. 

It will not be a simple task to harness 
it to the vvork of being a carrier and 
porter between Marseilles and Switzer¬ 
land, because by the time it has reached 
Avignon it is far from being an easily' 
manageable river. It flow's under 
Avignon’s modern bridge in a torrent at 
flood time, and even in a powerful tug, 
or other river steamer, a journey that 
takes a few’ hours down-stream occupies 
nearly a day in going up. 

The Rhone to fulfil its destiny as a 
broad river highway will have to be 
locked in its lower reaches as well as in' 
the higher one, when, in its journey to 
join the Saone, it is shallow’ and swift 
rather than w’ide and deep. But, as the 
French say, all things are possible to 
an engineer, and the Gcneva-Rhone- 
Mediterranean Canal will some day be 
one of them. We hope it will be realised 
in a more peaceful Europe. 

Its Thermostat 

ing air w’hen the air drops to several 
degrees below zero, but, by reason of 
the heat used up in evaporating water 
stored up in air spaces in the wood, the 
effect of very hot weather on the tree 
trunk is greatly lessened and its interior 
kept cool. The evaporation of water in 
the cambium has been found by means 
of special measuring instruments placed 
in the trees to be able to keep it as 
much as 15 degrees below the tempera¬ 
ture of the surrounding air, with the 
centre of the trunk as much as 30 
degrees low’er still. 

Trees are thus able to keep them¬ 
selves cool in summer and warm in 
winter without the help of the engineer, 
having their own very ancient but 
effective thermostatic control in the in¬ 
sulating layer of the cambium and its 
physical processes. 

Plays For the Blind 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind has a group of actors preparing 
plays for sightless folk. The talking 
book has come to stay, and to it is being 
added a group of plays presented in the 
way most likely to be of use to the blind. 

Wesley Addy, a noted New York 
actor, is behind much of the work done 
in this direction. His company of Broad¬ 
way players have tried to understand 
what it is to be blind, and to interpret 
plays so that they may succeed in spite 
of the absence of scenery and colour. 


It is hardly true to say that Barnacle 
Bill is one of the sights of London. 

Visitors to the City arc not rushing to 
see him, and the printed guides do not 
devote pages to a description of him. 
The truth is that Barnacle Bill is sadly 
neglected. Indeed, he is purposefully 
neglected, for he is a ship at present 
moored at Charing Cross Bridge, after 
having been left to suffer a sea change 
at Southampton. 

But Barnacle Bill is more important 
than we might imagine, for he has been 
lying neglected year after year in order 
that experts may see for themselves 
w hat happens to the hull. He has come 
to London so that the Admiralty may 
inspect his metal plates, and in order 
that a report may be made on the 
amount of corrosion w’hich has taken 
place. 

For Barnacle Bill is built of a new 
metal known as navalium, said to be as 
strong as steel yet only one-third its 
weight. At present this astonishing 
metal costs nine times as much as steel, 
but if tests should prove satisfactory 
and navalium should be considered suit¬ 
able for shipbuilding it is obvious that 
a revolution . may take place in the 
shipping world. By the use of navalium 
liners and warships might be driven by 
engines of a much smaller horsepower. 
They would have a greater carrying 
capacity, and speeds undreamed of at 
present might be attained. 

A Wonderful New Glass 

Work which has been going on 
steadily for a long time in the Geo¬ 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington has led to the 
discovery of several new kinds of optical 
glass, with such high dispersive powers 
that they almost approach the diamond. 

They are made of more or less rare 
elements, such as lanthanum, yttrium, 
zirconium, boron, and thorium. The 
refractive index of these glasses is 
higher than that of the finest optical 
glass so far made, and the result will 
be photographic lenses of considerably 
increased speed, which will be especially 
valuable in the miniature cameras today 
used so largely. 

Another advantage of the high refrac¬ 
tive index is that lenses made w’ith the 
new glasses can be corrected very much 
better for the fault known as chromatic 
aberration, a fault which causes light 
of different colours to be brought to a 
sharp focus at different distances from 
the camera lens, so that it is impossible 
to get a coloured subject in very"sharp 
focus. The Eastman Kodak Company 
have acquired the patent of the in 
ventor. Dr George Morey, and in their 
splendid lens factory in the United 
States we may look for some startling 
advances in lens construction. 

Fiddling Fiddles 

Mr Jimmy Work of Tarentum, Penn¬ 
sylvania, is known far and wide as a 
maker of violins. 

But they are not ordinary fiddles. 
‘One is made of 3362 paper matches and 
took him 227 hours to make. Another 
is made of 1200 wooden matches and 
took 130 hours to make. Still another 
instrument is made of paper glued 
together ! 

But these violins are not just to look 
at and admire. They can be played too. 
Mr Work is in great demand to play 
them at social gatherings and church 
affairs, for the tone of his unusual fiddles 
is very pleasing to the ear. 


To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 
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A Mystery at 
the Zoo 

Queer Case of the Liberty 
Mollies 

Two fishes which are really one are 
puzzling the scientists at the Zoo. 

Some months ago two tiny creatures 
known as liberty mollies were born 
from the same egg, with their bodies 
joined together, just as we sometimes 
see fruit united on the same stem. 

Instead of dying almost at once, as 
was expected, the two-in-one have done . 
famously, increasing in size and showing 
every sign of enjoying life. One of the 
fish, however, is bigger than the other, 
and, instead of swimming horizontally, 
as is the way of fishes, maintains an 
upright position, which means that its 
partner, whose head is turned the other 
way, swims upside-down. 

Neither of the twins is a penny the 
worse for the partnership or the posi¬ 
tions assumed, but what the Zoo men 
cannot discover is whether both feed, or 
whether the smaller creature derives its 
sustenance from the body of the other. 

Until a few years ago naturalists 
would have said that each of the two 
must feed independently, but we live 
and learn. Only seven years ago we 
learned that the great female angler 
fish carries the male about as virtually 
part of herself. He is but a thousandth 
of her size ; he becomes grafted to her 
body, like a fruit-bud grafted on to a 
■ tree. He has no teeth, no apparent way 
of feeding. The bloodstreams of the 
two fish become one, and the male is 
nourished by the blood of his voracious 
partner, which makes up for the appetite 
(or absence of appetite) of the junior 
partner by swallowing down into her 
immense elastic stomach creatures three 
times as big as herself. 

Tale of Two Worms 

There must be other examples of the 
kind awaiting discovery. One such has 
come to knowledge recently, a sea 
worm common to the Mediterranean 
and the North Sea. The male has no 
mouth, but, attaching itself to the 
female worm, absorbs nutriment from 
her through its skin. If the larva of 
such a worm develops independently 
it grows into a fullsize female, but if it 
attaches itself early in life to a female 
it becomes a male, and remains always 
very tiny, dependent on its partner for 
food to keep it alive. 

Such partnerships seem to relate 
animals closely to plant life. The mistle- 
_toe, though it manufactures food with 
its leaves, draws nutriment from the 
tree on which it is a parasite ; our 
lovely heather, flourishing on the poorest 
soil, derives its strength from a fungus. 


Ursa Major, the Great Bear 

STORY OF ITS STRANGE TAIL 


Young Imp 


We have been reading Lord'Mottis- 
tone’s beautiful book Paths of Happi¬ 
ness, and have come upon this story of a 
choirboy with an angelic voice and a 
streak of mischief in him. 

It seems that somehow the choirboy 
had a grudge against the organist and 
the vicar, for one day he planned to 
wreak his vengeance. Creeping into 
the church when no one was about, he 
put a small pellet of cobbler’s wax on 
the seat of every choirman and choirboy 
except his own. The moment came 
when the choir swept up the aisle, 
through an exceedingly large congrega¬ 
tion. Then they all knelt down, and 
at a given signal sat down on their seats. 
At another signal from the organist 
they were, to stand up. But not so ; 
there was a rending sound as nineteen, 
surplices were torn from the necks of 
the unfortunate choirmen, who, deter- 
minded to stand up, tore their surplices 
to shreds, all except one little angel, 
who stood up serene and unperturbed. 

We gather from Lord Mottistone 
that this young imp grew up to be one 
of our most famous tenor singers. 


pE grand constellation of Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear, is now 
overhead in the evening (writes the 
CN Astronomer), its seven chief stars, 
popularly known as the Plough, being 
its most distinctive feature. 

These stars were dealt with in detail 


this tail of a St Bernard dog, in his 
famous planisphere of the heavens. 

The long tail first appears in the 
elaborate star-map of Peter Apairi of 
Leipzig, who, in 1536, pictured the con¬ 
stellations with much fine detail but 
astonishing forms. That of the Bear has 


in the C N twelve months ago and being , been adhered to ever since, everyone 


so well known will need but a passing 
reference now. They are, however, a 
useful guide to many of the marvels of 
this vast constellation, for, as will be 
seen from the star-map, these seven stars 
represent an area of only about one- 
quarter of the entire constellation, 
merely the back and tail of the Bear. 

This tail is not that of a bear, and we 
must remember that this celestial figure 
dates from several centuries ago when 
zoos did not exist and artists often had 
to depend upon traveller’s tales; so 
creatures of distant lands were apt to be 
strangely pictured, as our heraldic de¬ 
vices show'. Ursa Major is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the constellations, 
and has been widely known to symbolise 
a bear from the Chaldeans in Mesopo¬ 
tamia 10,000 years ago to the primitive 
American peoples of the prairies. This 
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circumstance seems to confirm other 
evidence suggesting that the American 
Indians originally came from Asia, and 
perhaps even from the Chaldean region. 

Now, strange to say, the celestial 
Bear of these ancient peoples appears 
to have been a properly represented bear, 
.without the extravagant superfluity of 
tail as now pictured, much to the dis¬ 
grace of the artists of the 16th century 
who appear to be responsible. The Roman, 
cartographer Geruvigus of 1800 years 
ago drew the bear accurately, without 


appearing loth to remove the superfluous 
tail, for if they did what would they do 
with the three stars Epsilon, Zeta, and 
Eta ? In ancient times these would have 
formed part of the back of the Bear. 

To the ancient Egyptians, who knew 
little or nothing about bears, this con¬ 
stellation was a hippopotamus, but to 
the Hebrew's it was a bear, according to 
the references in the 9th and 38th 
chapters of Job as translated in the 
Revised Version. This Chaldean, instead 
of the Egyptian, character of the con¬ 
stellation recorded by Job is remarkable 
as supporting the evidence that Job must 
have lived about the time of Abraham, 
and in Chaldea or Northern Arabia. 

Thus the constellations link up the 
records and traditions of long, long ago,' 
some going back for 10,000 years and 
more. Meanwhile these seven stars have 
been speeding 
through space at a 
great rate; five of 
them in one direc¬ 
tion, as indicated by 
the arrows, at about 
500 miles a minute: 
the other two appar¬ 
ently in the opposite 
direction. Alpha at 
about 700 miles a 
minute and Eta at 
about 1000 miles a 
minute relative to 
our Solar System. 
Yet they appear now 
in very much the 
same relative posi¬ 
tions as they did 
10,000 years ago, the 
extent of their 
apparent motions in 
this period of time 
amounting only to about one-fifth the 
length of the arrow's on the star-map. 

We see from the star-map that this 
celestial Bear extends very far to the 
south and w'est of the famous seven 
stars, and three of his four feet are each 
readily recognised by a pair of easily 
found stars. Throughout this vast area 
exists a fine field for exploration, and 
we propose to make a survey of this on 
moonless nights, for there are some 
fascinating marvels in those dark depths 
above us. G. F. M. 


The Conqueror's Great Builder 


T he Friends of Rochester Cathedral 
have been doing a piece of splendid 
work in restoring the ancient walls and 
bringing to light what has been lost, 
and their work reminds us that it was 
at Rochester that the Conqueror’s 
Bishop Gundulf began his building. 

Born in the neighbourhood of Rouen 
about 1024, Gundulf was brought to 
England by his friend and teacher 
Archbishop Lanfranc, four years after 
the Conquest. • 

He had travelled, had visited 
Jerusalem, had been almost miraculously 
recovered on the way back, when, taken 
ill, he was left and lost in great peril. It 
was his escape which caused him to vow 
himself to the Church. He came with 
knowledge of splendid architecture, not 
only of his own Normandy but of the 
East, and he had been ordering all the 
picturesque ceremonies of his church. 

In England his reputation lor ability 
1 and saintly life w r as such that Lanfranc 
appointed him Bishop of Rochester, 
then a ruinous Saxon structure. Gun¬ 
dulf rebuilt the cathedral and added 
a monastery. He raised Rochester 


Castle to be a defence against invasion 
from the Medway, a course by which 
the plundering Danes had often come. 
Next he built the White Tower of 
London, a fortress-dwelling into which 
there was only one way, a narrow door 
leading to a corridor which two or 
three men could defend against a host. 

Success attended him everywhere; 
his see prospered and grew rich. His 
home was at West Mailing in Kent, 
where he set up the splendid St 
Leonard's Tower and designed an abbey. 

Gundulf was a giant among builders. 
Nearly the whole of his 35 years in 
England were occupied in architectural 
duties, to which was added unremitting 
attention to his episcopal office. When¬ 
ever he was in Rochester he celebrated 
mass twice a day in his cathedral. He 
was a godly, gentle man, and, from his 
tender-hearted delight in what we call 
a good cry, he is known to this hour as 
Gundulf the Weeper. But he had stern 
courage and did not hesitate, when the 
occasion offered, boldly to order his 
ruffianly patron William Rufus to reform 
his ways and lead a better life. 


The Audacious 
Dabchick 

Nesting Again in 
St James’s Park 

The importance of being dabchicksis 
that even in a world torn with inter¬ 
national passions the nesting of two or 
more of these birds in the lake of St 
James’s Park has become news. 

It is something of an event, too, for 
dabchicks have been absent from the 
park for a quarter of a century, their 
absence resulting from the cleaning of 
the concrete bed of the lake and the 
consequent loss of the little fish on which 
the birds feed. The lake has been re¬ 
stocked with fish and the bed of the 
water left undisturbed, and there are 
the dabchicks again, making their simple 
nests of water-weeds clearly visible, yet 
safe, for when the sitting bird leaves the 
nest she draws weed over the eggs to 
hide them. 

Mr Chamberlain is a bird-lover, so the 
dabchicks have a patron in him. An 
earlier friend was Lord Grey of Falloden, 
who would frequently visit the dabchicks 
and their neighbours in the park. The 
story of some of them he included in a 
famous book on birds, . but the most 
diverting dabchick experience he had 
was not in London but by a stream near 
his country cottage in Hampshire. 

He was kneeling by the water closely 
watching a trout when he felt a splash 
of water in his face. Looking down, he 
saw a dabchick rise in the water imme¬ 
diately below him ; it turned and dived 
with violence, throwing up more water 
over him, and this feat it repeated 
several times. 

As a good bird-man he realised what 
was happening. The dabchick, ordi¬ 
narily as silent as a mouse in taking to 
the water and in its movements there> 
had its nest in the vicinity, and by this 
plunging and splashing it was making, 
as he said, a desperate attempt to annoy 
him and so get rid of him. 

School Broadcasts 

The Summer Term of School Broad¬ 
casts begins on Monday next. Here are 
details of the programmes for the week. 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 Dealing with Plant Pests and 
Diseases : by C. F. Lawrance. 2.30 Full 
Stops and Commas in Music : by Thomas 
Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 11.45 
Physical Training (for use in classrooms). 

2.5 Our Parish—Fire in the Heather,: by 
Edith E. Macqueen. 2.30 Great Writers of 
English—William Blake : by Catherine 
Carswell. 3.0 Concert Lesson—Folk Songs: 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—The Incas 
of Peru : by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Biology— 
Fossils : by H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Man and Nature (Master¬ 
ing the Rivers—Irrigation in Iraq) : by 
W. Allard. 2.5 Nature—The Swallows Come 
Home : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 British 
History—Machines : by D. Scott Daniell. 
Friday, 2.5 Travel Talk — Excursion to the 
Philippines : by Florence Dean. 2.45 Junior 
English—Some Folk Tales. 3.10 Topical 
Talk. 3.35 Talk for Sixth Forms. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, "2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 2.5 
Round the Village—The Farmer: by 
John R. Allan. 2.30 Book Talk (The New 
Road, by Neil Munro) : by Janet A. Smith. 
3.0 As National. 

Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors — A Tongue Point Sound : by 
Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Biology—The 
World Around Us : by A. D. Peacock. 
Thursday, 2.5 Music—Major and Minor : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Nature Study— 
Visitors to Our Shores : by James Ritchie. 

3.5 Scottish History—The Woollen Industry: 
by J. R. Glover. 

Fridaa', 2.5 British Empire Geography (The 
Near East: 1, The Holy Land) : by W. Neil 
Sutherland. 2.45 As National. 


r 
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Short Story by 

W. H. Morris 


CHAPTER 1 
The Mysterious Package 

" Uaixo ! That sounds like an aeroplane," 
r * Dick Rayner said, and stared sky¬ 
ward whence came the low, throbbing roar 
of a powerful, engine. . 

A.host of stars glittered in the heavens,' 
and the rising moon hung low above the 
horizon, like a great honey-coloured lantern. 

"I wonder which way she is" heading,” 
Dick continued, as he’ tried to locate the' 
plane, but his brother Bob only grunted. 
He was too busy making "adjustments to the 
Sea King’s engine to pay much heed to 
what Dick was saying. 

Bob was ; 'd : . young engineer, and he had 
designed -a . new six-cylinder motor for 
speedboats. His hdme was at Stonebay', 
on the estuary of the River Shuttle, and lie 
had decided to enter his vessel for the" speed¬ 
boat race in- the annual regatta. If the 
Sea- King'won-the race it would-be a 
splendid advertisement for the new engine, 
and Bob Believed he would then be able to 
interest a firm of boatbuilders in his inven¬ 
tion. 

He had kept his engine a secret, thinking 
the sensation would be all the greater if he 
won without anyone expecting him to do 
so, and he had undertaken all his trial runs 
after dark, along a lonely stretch of the river 
where there was not likely to be anyone 
watching the speedboat's performance. 

' Tonight he had brought the Sea King 
down to the mouth of the river to carry out 
some final tests before the race, which 
was taking place the next day ; and now he 
was tuning-up the engine in preparation 
for a spin across the estuary. 

It was a lonely spot Bob had chosen, for 
salt marshes stretched along either side of 
the estuary, and no one lived there. He 
had run the speedboat into a small creek 
..while he overhauled the engine, and tall 
reeds hid her from any fisherman or fowler 
who might chance to be out on the marshes. 

Dick had persuaded his brother to let 
him come with him to see how the Sea 
King behaved on her final trial run, but 
. ho had been getting rather bored with all 
the preliminaries, and now he kept peering 
into.the sky, trying to find the plane. 

“ There’s something queer about her,” 
he remarked at last. “ She isn't showing 
any lights, and she seems to be flying round 
and round in circles.” 

■Bob rubbed the back of a greasy hand 
across his nose and glanced at the sky. 

- “ Huh-uli I ” he grunted absent-mindedly, 
and gave all his attention to the Sea King’s 
engine again. 

Almost immediately, however, his brother 
grabbed him by the arm. 

; “ Look ! There she is ! ’’ he -cried, in a 
voice that was suddenly squeaky with 
excitement; and he pointed across the 
estuary to where a dark shape showed 
against the yellow disc of the moon. 

“ She looks like a flying-boat to me,” 
Bob began, but broke off with a startled 
exclamation as something fell from the 
vessel and opened out like a great umbrella. 

“ Golly ! ” Dick almost screamed, pinch¬ 
ing Bob’s arm in his excitement. “ That’s 
a parachute she has dropped. Look! 
There’s something dangling below it.” 

Bob was almost as excited as his brother 
by this time. 

“ We’ll pick it up and find out what it is,” 
he said impulsively, and reached for the 
throttle lever. The engine blared into life, 
and its sullen roar-echoed across the salt 
marshes as the Sea King glided down the 
creek and out into the river. 

Meanwhile the parachute was falling 
steadily, and presently it skimmed the 
surface of the water. Then it dipped out 
of sight, and a moment later the big sheet 
of oiled silk flattened out over the water, 
and lay there showing white against the 
surface: 

: Bob closed his throttle as they neared it, 
and slewed round so that his brother was 
able to leap out from the cockpit and haul 
the ’ parachute towards the speedboat. 
Presently he laid hands on an oilskin pack¬ 
age which lm heaved into the boat. 

“ I wonder what it contains ? ” Dick said, 
almost stuttering with excitement. 

Bob hesitated and looked up at the 
flying-boat, which had banked, and was 
flying back towards them. 

.. “ Open it and see,” he said at last/ "and 
Dick fished a penknife- out of his pocket" 
and began to cut through the cord with 
which the package was tied. . 

But before the boy could get it open a 
motor-boat shot out from a creek lower 


down the river and came racing towards 
them. There were two men in it, and 
one of there shouted threateningly as soon 
as he came within hailing distance of the 
Sea King. 

Leave that package alone, unless you 
want to get into trouble 1 ” he roared., 
“ It belongs to us, do you hear I ” 

Dick didn’t like the fellow’s tone, and he 
stared at him rather angrily, though he 
stopped sawing through the cord. Bob 
also resented the bullying manner in which 
the man addressed them, and he frowned. 
However, he kept a grip on his temper and ' 
replied in a quiet, level voice, “If it is 
your property you can have it, but how do • 
we know it belongs to you ? ” 

" Never you mind that,” the man blus¬ 
tered. - “ Are you going to hand over that 
package or have I to make you ? ’’ 

“ Cheeky beggar! ” Dick exclaimed 
wrathfully, and Bob’s face flushed. Easy- . 
going and good-natured though he was, he 
hated to be driven or bullied, and the 
stranger had adopted the one sure method 
of making him refuse to hand over the 
package. 

“ We’ve only got your word the package 
belongs to you,” he snapped. “ And I 
don’t intend to give it up. I shall hand it 
over to the coastguards.” 

Suddenly an ugly-looking little automatic 
pistol appeared in the stranger’s hand. 

“ Give me that package,” he growled 
thickly, and pointed the weapon at Bob’s 
head. 

By this time the motor-boat w-as almost 
alongside the Sea King, and the man who 
was driving slackened speed. But he 
judged his distance so badly that the two 
vessels collided with a jar that set them 
rocking. The fellow with the gun lost his 
balance, and before he could recover Bob 
had reached for the throttle lever. 

Rrrrrrr! With a sudden thunderous 
roar the Sea King shot away from the 
motor-boat and rocketed along the estuary. 

” Duck, kid ! ” Bob shouted to his 
brother, and Dick crouched low in the cock¬ 
pit, just as the gunman regained his balance 
and began firing at them with his auto¬ 
matic.- But it isn’t easy to shoot straight 
with a pistol from the heaving floor of a 
motor-boat, and the bullets went wide. 

In a little while the speedboat was out of 
range of the gun, and, with her six-cylinder 


engine roaring to a crescendo and, her 
exhaust belching a flaring tongue of red and 
blue flame, she went racing along the estuary. 

CHAPTER 2 

A Near Thing 

'T'he motor-boat gave chase but the Sea 
A King easily outdistanced her, and 
presently Dick gave his brother a grin. - - 

“ They’ll never catch us,” he declared, 
yelling to make himself heard above the 
bellow of the engine. “ Who do you think 
they are ? And what do you think the 
package contains ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” Bob answered briefly. 

" I believe it’s contraband,” Dick said. 
" I’ve read that lots of smuggling goes on by 
aeroplane these days.” 

He began to fumble with the cords which 
still tied the oilskin package, but broke off 
almost at once as he caught sight of the 
flying-boat swooping down on them from the 
sky, A big, white-crested wave broke from 
under her keel as she skimmed the waves, 
and a cloud of flying spray all but hid her 
for a few moments. Then she came hurtling 
straight for them, under full throttle, and 
Dick gasped with horror, for it looked as 
though she meant to ram them with her 
huge, keen prow. 

But just as the flying-beat towered above 
them, and it seemed certain the knife-edged 
keel must cut the Sea King in two. Bob 
flung the wheel hard over and the speed¬ 
boat went into a sharp skid. Missing the 
prow by inches, she shot through the cloud 
of flying spray and under one of the flying- 
boat’s wings. Then, with a solid wall of 
water rising on either side of her bow, and a 
wake of creaming foam streaming behind 
her, she thundered on along the estuary. 

At first the two boys thought they were 
safe. But after a while a white-faced Dick 
looked back, and yelled to his brother that 
the flying-boat was following them. Flinging 
a hasty glance over his shoulder. Bob saw 
the vessel flying low above the estuary, 
with the blotchy yellow disc of the rising 
moon behind it." He had his throttle wide 
open, and the Sea King was tearing through 
the water as she had never done before. 

But fast though she was the flying-boat 
was faster, and presently she dived for 
them a second time. For a moment she 
seemed to fill the heavens, and Dick ducked 
instinctively. At the same instant Bob 
flung the speedboat into another skid, and 
thus avoided being run down as the flying- 
boat landed on the water only a few yards 


Jacko Amuses baby 


B aby seemed a long time throwing off 
the effects of influenza. 

" Feeling sorry for yourself, old chap, 
aren’t you ? ’’ said Jacko, giving his 
little brother a friendly dig. 

“ He isn’t himself, poor darling,” said 
Mother Jacko. " Can’t you do some¬ 
thing, Jacko, to cheer him up ? ” 


objected Jacko, who was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

" I would ! ” declared Baby, trying to 
grab it. And when Jacko took no notice 
he began to cry. 

" Hi! ” shouted a voice behind them. 
" What are you boys doing in my 
meadow? Can’t you read the notice?” 



“ It’s taking us across! ” shrieked Chimp 


" Let's make a kite and let him fly' 
it,” suggested Chimp, who had come to 
fetch Jacko out. 

It was a splendid idea. In next to no 
time they had found paper and string, 
artd, with Baby' dancing around in glee, 
were busy planning a huge kite strong 
enough to face the strongest breeze. 

As soon as it was ready they' carried 
it out into the meadow and sent it up. 
It flew like a bird. 

Baby didn’t get much of a look-in, 
and after waiting patiently for a bit he 
thought it was his turn, 

“ Let me hold the string,” he begged. 

" You couldn’t hold it in this wind.” 


It was the farmer,, and Jacko’s reply 
was to take to his heels. Chimp followed 
him, and away they raced till they got to 
the river. 

“ We’re done,” cried Chimp. 

" We’re not," shouted Jacko, as a 
great gust of wind almost tore the kite 
string out of his hand. “ Hang on ! ” 

Another gust, this time so strong that 
it lifted the boys off their feet. 

" It’s taking us across the river ! ” 
shrieked Chimp. 

But he spoke too soon. Their weight 
was too much for the kite, which merely 
lifted them a'few yards, and —dropped 
them zvith a mighty splash in the 'water. 


behind them. -This time they' were almost 
capsized by the hissing wash which the 
flying-boat threw up, but Bob just managed 
to save them by flinging his body half out 
of the cockpit. 

Then, as the flying-boat went skittering 
over the tops of the waves, and gathered 
speed to rise into the air again. Bob sent 
the Sea King swerving past her, and they 
gained nearly- a mile before their pursuer 
skimmed up into' the air and came -flying 
after them. 

Dick had plenty of pluck, but he was numb 
with terror now, for it seemed impossible 
they could keep on avoiding their pursuer. 
Bob thought the same, and his face was grim 
and set ancf a little pale under its tan as he 
saw the flying-boat come swooping for them 
a third time. 

Watching over his shoulder, he waited 
until the vessel was almost upon them. 
Then, just as its gleaming keel crashed into 
the Sea King’s wake, he flung the speed¬ 
boat into such a violent skid that her gun¬ 
wale was almost under water for an instant. 

This time, in his eagerness to capsize the 
speedboat, the airman dived too steeply', 
and for a split second the flying-boat seemed 
to stand on her nose. Then the keel dug deep 
down into the water, and the tail came up 
with a mighty flick as the vessel turned 
completely turtle. One of the wings smashed 
down at the Sea King, and only just missed 
hitting her. 

After that the flying-boat went turning 
in a big circle, yellow keel upturned to the 
moon, and gleaming like the broad back of 
some leviathan, while the twin propellers 
thrashed the water and churned it into 
foam. 

Just as the vessel turned turtle Bob had 
seen a leather-clad body catapult out of the 
pilot’s cockpit into the water. Bob hardly' 
expected the pilot could have escaped with 
his life, but all the same he throttled down, 
and cruised around the wreck. 

Presently he caught a glimpse of the air¬ 
man's helmeted head and goggled face 
showing above the turgid water."'The man 
was perilously near one of the thrashing 
propellers, and Bob knew he stood a chance 
of being killed or horribly mangled by the 
whirling blade if he attempted a rescue. But 
he didn’t hesitate. 

Delaying only long enough to get out of 
his leather coat, he dived info the w-ater and 
swam toward the injured man. Fortune 
favoured him, and he managed to get the 
pilot safely away from the sinking vessel 
and alongside the Sea King. Dick helped 
to get the fellow into the boat, and then they 
saw that one arm was queerlv twisted, as 
though it were broken, and a trickle of blood 
was oozing from under the man’s leather 
crash helmet. But his pulse was still beating, 
though very weakly. 

" There isn’t much we can do for him,” 
Bob said in a breathless voice. “ We had 
better . rush, him along to the coastguard 
station." 

Dick nodded. 

" I’ll bandage the gash in his head with 
my handkerchief,” he said ; and proceeded 
to do what he could for the injured man. 
while his brother sent the Sea King roaring 
along the estuary' towards the nearest coast¬ 
guard station. 

: There is little more to tell. The oilskin 
package contained cocaine, and when the 
pilot of the flying-boat recovered conscious¬ 
ness he confessed that he was one of a gang 
of international criminals who had been 
smuggling dangerous drugs into this country'. 

From time to time he would fly from the 
Continent with a cargo of “ dope," and circle 
low over the estuary of the Shuttle, where a 
couple of confederates would be waiting in a 
lonely creek with a fast motor-boat. As soon 
as they' signalled to him with a powerful 
electric torch he would release a parachute, 
and an oilskin-wrapped .package of drugs 
would float down and land upon the estuary', 
where it could be picked up by the men in 
the motor-boat and rushed o£f to their head¬ 
quarters. 

That night the smugglers in the motor- 
boat must have been unaware that the Sea 
King lay hidden in the creek among the tall 
reeds, for they had flashed the usual all- 
clear signal, and the pilot had dropped his 
cargo of drugs. 

Afterwards, v-hen his confederates opened 
fire at the brothers, he had guessed the 
usual plan had miscarried, and had tried to 
prevent the speedboat getting away by 
seeking to capsize her. 

The story got into the newspapers and 
attracted a lot of attention, and after Bob 
won the Stonebay speedboat race with the 
Sea King he received several excellent offers 
for his invention. He finally sold it to a big 
firm of speedboat builders, who paid him □ 
lump sum for the new engine, and also gav& 
him a good position in the firm. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN 
GUIDEBOOKS 

Complete Picture of England for 
Every Car 

The wonderful picture of England in Arthur Mee’s New 
Domesday Book is now halfway through. 

Nearly 5000 of the 10,000 towns and villages are in the 
first 21 volumes, either ready now or ready soon. 


220 places 
170 places 
ISO places 
250 places 
226 places 
400 places 


ENCHANTED LAND—A Survey of England 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTS. 

BERKSHIRE—Alfred’s First England 
CHESHIRE—Romantic North-West 
CORNWALL—England’s Farthest South 
DERBYSHIRE—The Peak Country 
DEVON—Cradle of Our Seamen 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—Glory of the Cotswolds 
HEREFORDSHIRE — The County of the Wye 223 places 
KENT—The Gateway of England 400 places 

LAKE COUNTIES—Cumberland and Westmorland 
LANCASHIRE — Cradle of Our Prosperity 2S0 places 
LEICESTERSHIRE WITH RUTLAND 280 places 

NOTTS—The Midland Stronghold 219 places 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Beauty and the Black Country 
SURREY — Country Marching to Town 164 places 

SUSSEX—The Garden by the Sea. 300 places 

WARWICKSHIRE — Shakespeare’s Country 220 places 
WILTSHIRE — Cradle of Our Civilisation 270 places 
WORCESTERSHIRE—Land of the Heavenly Spring 
LONDON—Heart of the Empire 


213 pictures 
170 pictures 
120 pictures 
117 pictures 
173 pictures 
134 pictures 
197 pictures 
334 places 
132 pictures 
226 pictures 
217 places 
185 pictures 
138 pictures 
109 pictures 
180 places 
181 pictures 
238 pictures 
215 pictures 
220 pictures 
189 places 
200 pictures 


7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
10s 6d 
10s 6d 
7s 6d 
10s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
10s 6d 
10s 6d 
7s 6d 
10s 6d 
7s 6d 
12s 6d 


The Nation’s Press on the Nation’s Books 


There is a sort of light shining all through 
it. Mrs J. A. Spender 

The panorama of our island home is 
(lashed before us with- a fascination which 
is irresistible. Church of England Newspaper 

A tremendous, heroic enterprise. " En¬ 
chanted Land ” is a sort of triumphant 
overture, master-key to the treasure house 
unlocked room by room in the succeeding 
volumes. Birmingham Gazette 


usefulness. Romance is the only word to 
apply to Mr Mee’s eager narrative of the 
building up and marching on of a nation; 
here is the. romance of England. 

Sunday Times 

The book is a miracle of compression and 
editorial contrivance, and no phase of 
London’s activities or achievements seems 
to have escaped attention. Altogether an 
admirable summary oE London. 

The Observer 


Congratulations must go to all concerned No better book on Kent has been written, 
in this tremendous endeavour, a panorama and it is impossible to believe ever will be 
of England of outstanding importance and written, than Arthur Mee’s. The Star 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE—HODDER & STOUGHTON 



Bright and informative, practical and pictorial, THE 
DOG OWNER has an irresistible appeal to all who 
are interested in dogs in any way. 


Whether you keep a dog for pleasure or for profit 
THE DOG OWNER is your paper. Week by week 
its pages include articles by experts on every aspect 
of canine life and welfare; every development in the 
dog world; news, from kennels and shows and the 
' soundest advice on how to care for your dog in sick¬ 
ness and health. Personal advice by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon is given FREE to readers. Every¬ 
one who has a dog enjoys reading about other 
people’s dogs—their queer habits, clever actions, etc. 

This splendid paper contains articles and stories in 
which dogs play the leading part, also the biggest 
and best • collection ever of “doggie photographs" 
and pictures—some clever, some “ newsy,” others 
humorous. In addition there is much to help, interest 
and amuse you in THE DOG OWNER. Get a copy 
to-day and you will agree that here is the paper for 
which dog owners have long waited. 

The 

DOG OWNER 

Every Thursday at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 

3 d 


VA/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
“ » It is to your, advantage to mention 
that you saw the* announcement in the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


TO AVOID 
FLATULENCe 

AND PAIN AFTER MEALS 

YoU get burning pain and distressing 
wind after meals because your stomach is 
always too acid. Food can’t digest and 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 
Why endure this mealtime misery ? ’ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ Tablets will stop it this very 
day. They relieve acidity and sweeten a 
sour stomach at once. The stomach starts 
digesting yeur food right away and finishes 
its work with perfect ease. You feel nothing 
—no heartburn, no flatulence, not a 
twinge of.your old stomach pain. If you 
suffer from acute gastric attacks, ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets will stop them in 
five minutes. Try them to-day ! Neat flat 
tins for the pocket, 6d. and 1 /-. Also family 
sizes, 2 /- and 3 / 6 . Obtainable everywhere. 
' Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark of Phillips' 
preparation of Magnesia, 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


tt 


Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way 




BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


Dl CAQP eCRjn A RICT MAW tn The Secretary, THELITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, The Queen's 
rLCHOE. dkllll n Wlrl HU H LU Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below. 



April 29, 1939 


Every Thursday' 2d 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En- 
' cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the- Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Can You Name These Fruits and Vegetables? 


gHOWN in outline in the 
curious design given here 
are twelve kinds of familiar 
fruits or vegetables. Can you 
name them ? 

The Editor offers two prizes 
of ten shillings each and 25 
half-crowns for senders of the 
best-written correct or nearest 
correct solutions. Write your 
list alphabetically on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, 
and age, and send it to C ly 
Competition No 78, 44 Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 


Two Prizes of 10s each and 25 Half-Crowns 



THE BRAN TUB 

Matrimonial Arithmetic 

"J wish,” said the married 
man looking round a 
bachelor’s flat, “ I wish I had 
a home like this.” 

“ Ah well,” remarked his 
friend, “you can’t have every¬ 
thing. You married men have- 
better halves, but we bache¬ 
lors have better quarters.” 

The C N Calendar 

'Ph is calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
April 29. The black section of the 



WinterSol$tice,Dec22v SpringEquinax,March2l 

Summer 
Time 
ends 
OcLB L 



fifty April i6 
Summer 

^ S Time begins 

longest Dau 

Autumn£quinox.Sept23 Summer Solstice June 2z 


circle under the months shows how 
much of the year has gone. The 
days are getting longer. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Neptune is in,the 
south. In the morning Venus, 
Jupiter, and 
Saturn are in 
the east and 
Mars is in the 
south. The 
picture shows- 
tlie moon as 
it may be seen 
at nine o’clock 
on Sunday evening, April 30 . 

This Week in Nature 

0 -E of the many beautiful 
butterflies now to be seen 
is the orange-tip. The colour¬ 
ing of the wings gives the 
insect its name, for the whitish 
wings bear an orange hue at 
the tips. The underside of the 
lower wings . is beautifully 
mottled with green. 

Nonsense Verse 

giNG for the garish eye, 

When moonless brandlings 
cling. 

Let the froddering crooner cry 
'And the braddted sapster sing. 

For never, and never again, 

Will the tottering beechlings play, 
For bratticed whackers are singing 
aloud, 

And the throngers croon in May. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 3 Q. Mary- 11 born . . 1682 

May 1 . David Livingstone died 1873 

2 . Catherine II of Russia born 1729 

3 . Archbishop James Sharp 

. . killed. 1679 

4 . W. H. Prescott, historian, 

born. 1793 

5. Charles i surrendered to 

the Scots .... 1646 
,6. Von Humboldt died . . 1859 

When One and One Make Three 

\yHAT word of three letters, 
being one syllable, 

becomes three syllables by' 
adding just one letter ? Arc; 
add a and it becomes area. 

The First Gnawman 

A Stone Age old man of 
Dordogne 

Made a hobby of gnawing a bone, 
And after his gnawing 
He used it for drawing 
By scratching' his pictures on 
stone. 

A Nourishing Diet 

D urin'g a natural history 
examination a small boy 
was asked which of all the 
creatures eats less food than 
any other. 

He replied that it was the 
moth, because it eats holes. 


than* first post on Thursday', 
May 4, This competition is 
for girls and boys of 15 or 
under, and age will be taken 
into account. Only', one entry' 
can be accepted from each 
reader. The Editor’s decision 
will be final. 

If you are a prizewinner and 
your entry bears the name and 
address of a friend who is not 
already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N for 
a month the sum of lialf-a- 
crown will be awarded ill 
addition to the prize. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 



Les oeufs Le petit flijeuner L’agneau 

eggs breakfast lamb 

Je pars pour le marche. Nous 
allonsacheter un quartier d’agneau, 
et des ceufs et du porridge pour Ie 
petit dejeuner. 

/ am off to market. We arc going to 
buy a joint of lamb, and some 
eggs and some porridge for breakfast. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Arithmetical Problem. The . ten 

packages contained respectively 1 , 2 , 4, 
S, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and 4S9S1 notes. 

A Spring Picture Puzzle. 1 Snail, Hat, 
Owl, Well, Egg. Robin, Shoe. 2 Spade, 
Umbrella, Nail, Saw, Hand, Inkpot, 
Nose, Elephant. 3 Lamp, Apple, Mug, 
Ball, Shell. 4 Moon, Arm, Yacht. 5 Fan, 
Lion, Onion, Wheel, Eel, Rabbit, Sack. 

Is This Your County ? Sussex 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

R oly was the Deans’ yvhite 
donkey ; one day, in¬ 
stead-of taking Jill and Jim 
to school in the little cart as 
usual, he ran away with them: ' 
This is what happened. 

“ Let’s pick a bagful of nuts 
on the way ; they’ll make a 
jolly finish up to our lunch,” 
Jim said, as he pulled up Roly 
. at a big nut tree they passed 
in the lane. 

Suddenly Roly flung up his 
heels against the front of the 
cart. The sudden-jerk tum¬ 
bled both children on to the 
floor, and by the time they 
■ were up again Roly was well 
away, tossing his head as ho 
galloped, with the reins drag¬ 
ging at his heels, well beyond 


© 

the. reach of the children’s 
outstretched hands. 

. “ He’ll end up by getting 
us all into a ditch,” wailed 
Jill, who was feeling a bit 
scared. 

" I’ll try to climb over the 
front of the cart on to his 
back,” Jim said. 

“No, no!" cried Jill. 
" He’ll only' fling up his heels 
and pitch you off.” 

“ Oh, will he ? ” Jim replied 
grimly'. “ You wait and see. 
If I get hold of his ears I’ll 
pull them.” And gingerly he 
climbed over the cart, hang¬ 
ing on like a monkey, but 
managing at last to get on 
the donkey’s back and gather 
up the reins. 


© 


Carrots For roly 


" Now ! ” he y'ellcd trium¬ 
phantly', taking a firm grip 
op the reins. 

As Roly slowed down to a 
trot there was a shout, and 
Jim turned to see a policeman 
sitting on the ground, waving 
his helmet at them. 

" I’ve had a sideslip with 
my' bicy'clc and injured an 
ankle,” he explained when 
Roly' pulled up beside him. 
“ Do you think you can get 
me to the police-station in 
your cart ? ” 

In a trice the children sprang 
out to help, Jill binding a 
handkerchief soaked in cool 
ditch water round the swollen 
ankle before she would let 
Jim drive on. 


They were soon there. 

" And now,” said the con¬ 
stable, " what can I do in 
return for your kindness ? ” 

Jim smiled back at him. 
“ If you could just get some¬ 
one to ring up our school and 
explain-” he began. 

“ School ! ” echoed the con¬ 
stable. “ Oh, I’ll soon put 
that right.” And before his 
young rescuers had started off 
again a telephone call had 
been put through explaining 
the delay'.. 

So that was how it was 
that Jill and Jim didn’t lose 
any' marks that day', and why 
Roly got an extra feed of 
carrots which he certainly 
didn’t deserve. 



EVERY CHILD NEEDS 
A SPRING CLEAN 

Pimples arc sure signs that the bowels are 
clogged with sour, bilious poisons which 
inflame the blood. 

For a quick, safe remedy there is nothing 
like ' California Syrup of Figs ’ to cleanse- 
the sy'stem and purify the blood. Give a 
dose at bedtime. In the morning tlie 
bowels will act, gently yet thoroughly 
removing the poisonous waste. Continue 
' California Syrup of Figs ’ for a few nights 
and the skin will be clear, fresh, glowing 
with a beautiful healthy colour. Better 
still, you will see a wonderful improvement 
in the child’s health. Doctors and nurses 
recommend this liquid laxative. Be sure 
you get .'California Syrup of Figs’ brand. 
Obtainable every'vvhere at 1/3 and 2/0 
(economy' size). 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, XENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (larse Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Georse V], ANDORRA. 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, tine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4‘d. 
only, post. free. Presented with this packet to all wno 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. -Bargains : 100 B, Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6<E; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp _ collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C„ WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


YOU can make all these 
Frocks yourself from the 

FREE PATTERNS 


. . . given in this 
BESTWAY book. 
Also shown are 
more than 30 
Frock designs for 
girls of 2-3 up 
to the ’teens, and 
they are all easy 
to make. 
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